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The Three Vital Factors 


By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF. 


HE three requisites to success 
in stock speculation are: 
The Right Stock, 
The Right Time, 
The Right Method. 

If you buy the right stock at the 
wrong time or the wrong stock at the 
right time, or if at any time you use 
the wrong method you can attain only 
partial success. 

Very few people are so equipped 
mentally as to be able to select the 
right stock at the right time and to use 
the correct method of operating as ap- 
plied to that particular issue. To il- 
lustrate this idea I will recall some of 
my observations of traders of various 
sorts. 

One had the keenest kind of intui- 
tion—the ability to scent a movement 
at its inception. His judgment of the 
trend was unusually accurate, and he 
generally knew why that stock should 
go up or down. He based his calcula- 
tions largely upon technical indica- 
tions, though the news cut some fig- 
ure. But this man was the most im- 
patient individual you ever saw. He 


absolutely could not sit still and give 
his own forecast a chance to work out; 
he seemed impelled with a desire to 
be doing something all the time. He 
was meat for the broker, but he did 
not get any money out of it himself. 
It was a case of right stock, right time, 
but wrong method. 

Another trader was possessed of su- 
preme patience. He could wait a year 
or two for a panic or a bad enough 
break to justify his buying, but he 
could not wait for a big profit. He 
bought Steel below 25 in the 1907 
panic. He knew he had a bargain and 
figured out that he should double his 
money in time. He sold out at 31. 
He bought the right stock at the right 
time, but he also employed the wrong 
method. 

Another has a way of growing in- 
tensely bullish on stocks like Wabash 
preferred when in the 40s and 50s. He 
will harrangue indefinitely as to the 
merits of this particular scrub issue, 
and when he is through you have lis- 
tened to a lot of words, but a dearth 
of ideas or sound arguments. Then, 
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while poor old Wabash preferred 
struggles up a couple of points, the 
rest of the market rises ten. This 
man’s idea of the market might be cor- 
rect, but he picks the wrong stock and 
his method is to talk first and investi- 
gate afterwards or not at all. ; 

Another—and there are hundreds of 
thousands like him—is always:a bull. 
He makes money during a year when 
stocks are advancing steadily ; he pyra- 
mids all the way up. But he drops 
his pile in the first thirty days of a real 
shake-down. His method is not only 
fallacious, but he buys at the wrong 
time, at least during half of his cam- 
paign. 

Then there are the people who deal 
in these cents-per-share mining and 
oil stocks, who in point of time, stock 
and method, are all wrong. It is al- 
ways the wrong time to buy these is- 
sues, because not one in five thousand 
pans out. 

A certain lot of people were very 
bullish on Missouri Pacific above 60 
when it was announced that $100,- 
000,000 was to be spent in the rehabili- 
tation of the property. We will ad- 
mit that this proposition put an en- 
tirely different face on the map, but it 
was no time to buy the stock with the 
announcement just made and with 
four or five years to be passed through 
without dividends. Any one desiring 
to buy Missouri Pacific for a long pull 
had before him the practical certainty 
that at some time during these four or 
five years a panic or other stock mar- 
ket catastrophe would enable him to 
buy the stock at a much lower figure. 
This is another case of the right stock, 
but the wrong time. 

As I have said before, very few peo- 
ple are qualified to select the stock or 
group of stocks which are likely to 
yield the best results within a certain 
time. Proof of this is found in the cor- 
respondence received by the average 
Wall Street house. People write for 
an opinion on Car & Foundry, American 
Can, St. Paul and Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. This frequently indicates 


that they hold these stocks and want 
the broker’s views, but in a certain 
proportion of cases the investor has 
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gone through the list and selected these 
few, because for some reason they 
made the strongest appeal. This may 
be the result of more or less investiga- 
tion and examination of statements, 
etc., but it stands to reason that unless 
a man knows the history, earning pow- 
er, dividend record, financial condition 
and other important facts relating to 
practically all the companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, he can- 
not be regarded as an expert judge, 
nor is he, in my opinion, qualified to 
even select the group of stocks from 
which he requests his broker to choose 
one or two as being the best. 

To select.your own investments suc- 
cessfully you must have a close knowl- 
edge of all stocks, so that you can men- 
tally group them under various heads, 
such as speculative, investment, ma- 
nipulative, etc. You must know 
whether an issue is going up hill or 
down in earning power. Some stocks 
should never be bought, except to 
cover shorts. This might be owing 
to the character of the business repre- 
sented or from the way in which the 
stock acts in the market. There are 
hundreds of little points which are un- 
known or overlooked, yet which, if rec- 
ognized, would lead to entirely differ- 
ent action on the part of the investor. 

The selection of stocks for either in- 
vestment or speculation is therefore a 
science in itself—one which requires 
a long experience and retentive mem- 
ory, complete statistical files and a 
knowledge of how to get at the real 
facts and figures. 

All these qualifications are perhaps 
less important than the ability to se- 
lect from the hundreds of issues the 
few which are best adapted to the par- 
ticular requirements of an individual. 
And there is another important point: 
What is suitable for your investment, 
might not be the thing for your side 
partner. You have certain speculative 
ideas. You want to buy the stock that 
will go up the greatest number of 
points in the shortest time. Your part- 
ner thinks of nothing but dividends; 
he doesn’t even want to look at the pa- 
pers nights to find out how his hold- 
ings are quoted. Another friend is 
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built on entirely different lines—he 
wants both dividends and profits. 

Some people get dizzy buying a 
stock like Union Pacific. They want 
to stick close to the ground, so they 
buy a low-priced mining stock or a 
common industrial issue selling in the 
single figures. Others want some 
B. R. T., because they pay the com- 
pany ten cents a day car fare and 
know how the property is growing. 
They feel safe in that stock and hope 
for larger dividends. Another investor 
buys Canadian Pacific, because he 
knows someone in the management 
who tells him what a great property it is. 

To give such people an opinion on 
Reading or Union Pacific, or to give 
them reasons why American Telephone 
is a better stock than Central Leather, is 
like fitting square pegs into round 
holes. 

Buying stocks, therefore, is like buy- 
ing hats or clothes—individual require- 
ments must be met, and to ascertain 
and supply the needs of the various 
kinds of investors is a task in itself. 

As to the right time to buy or sell, 
this is the problem which has been 
worrying Wall Street since it was 
born. If one could know exactly the 
right time to buy or sell he would not, 
to a certain extent, have to be a judge 
of stocks or employ any particular 
method. The right time is therefore 
the most important of all three requi- 
sites. 

We are always somewhere in the 
great swing of prices. To know just 
where, and to know at the same time 
the direction in which prices are trend- 
ing, requires stock market knowledge 
of the most expert kind. 

Admitting that it is akways time to 
buy in a panic, opinions sometimes dif- 
fer as to when a panic exists. The 
same in a boom; people do not realize 
that a boom usually means a selling 
opportunity. Just where, in a boom, 
it is best to sell, few are able to judge. 
At the very top, the majority of peo- 
ple are invariably wrong. 

When the market is in certain posi- 
tions its outward appearance is such 
as to utterly deceive the rank and file. 
This is what makes the stock market 


such a difficult proposition. It is not 
what it seems. It appears easy, but I 
should say that in comparison chess is 
boy’s play; because in chess you are 
dealing with definite moves, and in the 
stock market the indefinite, the un- 
known, the intangible are to be con- 
tended with. So the question of select- 
ing the right time to buy or sell also 
requires expert knowledge and ability. 

As to the methods employed by vari- 
ous kinds of investors and speculators: 
this one deals in Reading on a definite 
system which he has planned; this one 
buys it because he thinks it is cheap; 
another takes his broker’s tip; another 
uses his judgment, which means, as a 
rule, that he trades largely on impres- 
sions; another gets his information 
from the morning newspapers. 

There is an endless variety of meth- 
ods pursued by those who do business 
in Wall Street, but it is a fact which 
has been proven by a study of the ex- 
periences of many thousands of trad- 
ers, that without some definite method 
or plan of operation, the trader is 
badly handicapped. There never was 
a big building, a large and successful 
business, railroad or any other sort of 
physical, financial or commercial struc- 
ture which was erected without a defi- 
nite plan, which first existed in its cre- 
ator’s mind, was next put down on pa- 
per, and then brought to complete re- 
alization. 

You could not run your “other’ 
business by opening a store on a cer- 
tain street today, closing it up next 
month and opening one around the cor- 
ner or changing from cigars to gro- 
ceries or furniture two or three times 
a year! 

Yet that is what many traders are 
doing in the stock market. They have 
no definite plan. They follow impres- 
sions or their newspaper or what they 
think is an investigation of a com- 
pany’s earning power or future pros- 
pects. They buy today because they 
think the market is going up, and they 
sell tomorrow because they have fig- 
ured out something bearish on B. & O., 
and they reverse again after studying 
fundamental statistics. The result ‘s 
that they are knocked about from pil- 
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lar to post until they are discouraged, 
disgruntled and frequently “busted.” 

A railroad train does not start at 
Forty-second street, shoot off into 
Long Island, cross into Jersey and 
then up the river. It travels on two 
rails, according to a definite schedule. 
It starts at the right place and ends up 
at the right place and on time (most 
of the time). 

We should lay out a certain course 
and stick to it, and if at times some- 
thing goes wrong with the engine we 
should stop and repair it, and again 
follow the original course mapped out. 

There is method in every success- 
ful operation. Why not the right 
method in your trading or investing? 
It may be the simple method of wait- 
ing for panics then selling out in 


booms; or it may be selling short after 
a five-point rally in a bear market; or 
it may be buying a stock every five 
points down beginning at 50. The 
method may be simple or complicated, 
but before you start, it should be 
proven reliable and adopted as your 
own. The method which may do for 
your friend may not do for you any 
more than he could wear your shoes. 

So in endeavoring to attain success 
in the stock market, you should bend 
your efforts strongly in the three direc- 
tions indicated. Get all three factors 
right. Having one or two of them 
right may yield partial success, but 
those who have taken the big money 
out of Wall Street bought or sold the 
right stock at the right time and used 
the right method. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Come seventeen years it was I think (I’ll never forget the day) 


I took a basket to the store, 


And when the clerk had looked me o’er 


Unto him I did say: 


“Give me four bits’ worth of lard, and a quarter’s worth of ham, 
And ten cents’ worth of that husky cheese 

That comes from Rotterdam, 

And five cents’ worth of onions, 

And a nickel’s worth of eggs—” 


Well, say, you’d a-thought that blame fool clerk 

Would laugh himself off his legs. 

“Now, how do you think,” says he to me, with a most offensive air, 
“You're going to carry all that stuff . 
In that little basket there?” 


Yesterday I went to the store with a basket as of yore, 
The same old size, the same old kind, 

And when the clerk his ear inclined 

I named my wishes o’er: 


“Give me four bits’ worth of lard, and a quarter’s worth of ham, 
And ten cents’ worth of that husky cheese 

That comes from Rotterdam, 

And five cents’ worth of onions, 

And a nickel’s worth of eggs—” 


Well, say, you’d a-thought that blame fool clerk 
Had gone on a laughin’ jag. 


“Chuck-the basket,” says he, “you can carry it all 


In this here paper bag.” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





The Position of Railroad Stocks 


A Great Increase in Capitalization Compared with Net Earnings 
By WRENN BROS. & CO. ; 


HE annual reports of railroad com- 
panies which thus far have been 
published make it clear that the 

freight rate decisions of last year con- 
stituted no disaster. It is true that many 
of our railroads are showing increases 
in gross earnings and decreases in net. It 
is also true that practically all of them 
have felt the effects of the increase in 
wages, which was made upon the ex- 
pectation of a corresponding increase in 
freight rates. So far as the stockholder 
is concerned, however, a principal conse- 
quence of the changes which have oc- 
curred the past two years is that a clear 
distinction has been drawn between the 
stronger and the weaker railroad com- 
panies. 


The former are able to show good 
earnings on their common stocks in spite 
of higher wages, while the latter are dis- 


playing their true weakness. Railroad 
officials, especially last year, argued, with 
excusable self-interest, that higher rates 
were necessary in order to offset in- 
creased wages, and to enable the roads 
to secure the amounts of new capital re- 
quired for improvements. Chiefly be- 
cause of these arguments, the impression 
has become very general that the one 
thing the railroads are suffering from is 
high wages. It is undeniably true that 
the wage advances were unwarranted 
and unjustifiable, but it seems equally 
true that, in making these advances, rail- 
road officials were virtually speculating 
in public sentiment. It was felt by them 
that after granting the demand for higher 
wages there would be little opposition to 
higher freight rates. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, however, real- 
ized that higher freight rates were un- 
justifiable under the law of supply and 
demand, and the result is well known. 
Another phase of the situation which 
bankers and railroad officials generally 
omitted to explain to the public was that 


the increased rates were desired, not 
merely because of the higher wages, but 
also because of the rapid growth and 
over-growth of capitalization. Prosper- 
ity always begets extravagance, and that 
which we regard as a luxury in hard 
times, or even ordinary times, seems to 
us in boom times a real necessity of life. 
So it was with the railroads. They came 
to regard magnificent passenger termi- 
nals, elegant passenger cars and splendid 
new locomotives as necessities—notwith- 
standing that a decade ago a large outlay 
of new capital for these purposes would 
have been considered pure extravagance. 

It is, of course, most natural that rail- 
road officials and bankers should desire 
to see the roads splendidly built and 
equipped. It is surely a pardonable sin 
for officials to take a great personal pride 
in the condition of their properties ; and 
if the banker is encouraged to see the 
needs of the railroad property partly by 
the fact that, in the satisfaction of these 
needs through the issue of new securities, 
he incidentally makes substantial commis- 
sions, his point of view is certainly no 
more than human. 

Fairness to ourselves and to readers, 
however, requires that we squarely face 
the fact that higher wages are by no 
means the only cause of the reduced sur- 
plus earnings of many roads. Another 
cause of equal, or nearly equal, impor- 
tance is over-capitalization. This state- 
ment, however, requires proof, since it 
has been frequently disputed, even by 
those who should be well informed. 

One of the evidences of over-capitaliza- 
tion is the decrease in the ratio of gross 
earnings to capitalization. It is true that 
even during the past year gross earnings 
were equal to 14.81 per cent. of total capi- 
talization, as compared with 10.72 per 
cent. in 1897; and it should be at once 
admitted that as compared with 1897 
there is no over-capitalization. At that 
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time, however, the average price of sixty 
leading railroad stocks was only about 
$50, as compared with $99 at the present 
time. Prices were low because over- 
capitalization was great, and if our rail- 
road properties are now less highly capi- 
talized than they were then, it should not 
be forgotten that the higher prices of 
their securities are based upon a sup- 
posed degree of conservatism greater 
than that which railroad financiers have 
actually shown. 

Perhaps a better indication is the ratio 
of net to capitalization, and it is surely 
not without significance that net earn- 
ings the past year were smaller than dur- 
ing any previous year since 1899. Nor 
was this decline the past year brought 
about by any such slump in business as 
occurred in 1904 and 1908, for, on the 
contrary, gross earnings increased 1.07 
per cent. The decrease was brought 


about principally by the increase in wages. 
But regardless of its cause, if net earn- 
ings are to continue as low as during the 
~ year, stock prices must appear high. 


ven in 1900 net earnings were equal to 
4.85 per cent. of capitalization, and yet 
the highest average price of sixty rail- 
road stocks was $84.87, and the lowest 
$68.49. The mean average for the year 
was $22 below the current level, notwith- 
standing that net earnings were better 
than they are now. em 
The year 1910) however, affords a 
somewhat fairer comparison, since rail- 
road business was not depressed. The 
fiscal year 1910 was a prosperous one for 
the railroads, and this prosperity was 
shown during every month of the year. 
Yet the ratio of net to capitalization was 
only 5.10 per cent., as compared with 
5.19 per cent. in the depressed year 1904, 
when gross earnings showed general de- 
clines. Indeed, there was no year be- 
tween 1901 and 1908 when the ratio of 
net to capitalization was as low as dur- 
ing 1910, 
et earnings increased in absolute 
amount from $591,085,116 in 1901 to 
$900,567,262 in 1907, and in 1910 they 
made a new high record at $940,076,364. 


1901 our railroads, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were capi- 
talized at only $11,688,147,091, but in 
1910 the total capitalization was $18,436,- 
436,553. 

It was natural that during 1908 there 
should have been large increases in capi- 
talization ; for in 1906 and 1907 many of 
our roads found themselves too poorly 
supplied with equipment and other facili- 
ties to handle their large traffic, and 
many others were embarrassed by lack of 
working capital. Hence, to remedy both 
of these deficiencies, large issues of new 
securities were made in 1908 in the belief 
that business would quickly revive. In 
1909, however, securities continued to be 
issued on a large scale, notwithstanding 
that the business revival failed to mate- 
rialize. True, it did materialize in 1910, 
and thereupon new securities were issued 
faster than ever, although money enough 
had been spent upon new facilities to 
place the roads in a very strong position 
for handling a very large volume of new 
business. 

How rapidly the over-capitalization 
progressed may easily be seen. The total 
net increase in capitalization for the five 
= ending with 1907, when railroad 

tisiness was better than for any other five 
years in the history of the United States, 
was $3,947,963,719. The increase for 
the five years ending with 1910, however 
—a period during which business was 
generally poor—was $4,327,560,362. 
These figures are so large that their 
magnitude cannot be realized except by 
comparison. Hence it is worth observ- 
ing that the total increase in capitaliza- 
tion for the five years ending with 1900 
was only $1,044,280,731, arid for the five 
years ending with 1897, $948,861,261. 

It is of course to be considered that 
during 1901 and 1906 the railroads them- 
selves became very large investors in rail- 
road securities, and therefore the total 
capitalization includes a considerable de- 
gree of duplication. Indeed, there long 
had been great duplication. Even as far 
back as 1893 the railroads themselves 
owned 17.04 per cent. of their entire 
capitalization, as shown by the 1899 Com- 
mercial Year Book of the Journal of 
Commerce. In 1906, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they 
owned 30.48 per cent. of their capitaliza- 
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EXHIBIT OF RAILROAD CAPITALIZATION. 
Gross to Net to New capitalization per 
capitalization. capitalization. 1,000 ton-miles. 
Per cent. Per cent. Hypothetical. Actual. 


3.64 $70.65 
38.47 


$40.26 
40.73 
49.36 
65.33 
66.87 
66.51 
65.29 


Nore.—In the first column is given the per cent. of the gross railroad earn- 
ings of all roads in the United States to their total capitalization; and in the 
second the per cent. of net to capitalization. The 1911 figures are partly esti- 
mated; but as the monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce mmission 
already cover the entire fiscal year, these estimates are substantially correct. 

In the last column the $62.44 for 1910, for example, means that during the 
five years ended with 1910 our railroads increased their capitalization by $62.44 
per 1,000 ton-miles of added business. The next to last column shows what 
these figures would have been had the growth of business or ton-mileage pro- 
ceeded steadily instead of booming prior to 1907 and becoming depressed there- 


after. 











tion. The increase in the amount of du- 
plication was therefore considerable, but 
we shall soon see that it was by no means 
sufficient to warrant the belief that the 
over-capitalization of the past’ few years 
has not been important. 

Extensive buying of railroad securities 
by railroad companies practically ceased 
after 1906. They have, of course, con- 
tinued to invest in each other’s securi- 
ties, but the extent of the operation is 
insignificant, indeed, as compared with 
the large purchases from 1901 to 1906, 
inclusive, when the huge consolidations 
were in progress. Comparisons of gross 
and net with capitalization since 1906 
have, therefore, pretty clearly disclosed 
the real situation, and it is noticeable that 
the ratios of both gross and net to capi- 
talization have fallen very materially. 

Let us, however, look at a more accu- 
rate measure of the over-capitalization. 
During the five years ending with 1898, 


capitalization increased by $923,928,792, 
and during the same period the amount 
of freight business done, or, in other 
words, the “ton-mileage” increased by 
24,014,085,901 tons. Hence, during that 
five-year period the increase in capitaliza- 


tion was equal to $38.47 per thousand 
ton-miles of new business. As we be- 
came more prosperous and more extrava- 
gant in our ideas, however, we capitalized 
new business at a higher figure. Thus it 
happened that during the five years end- 
ing with 1905 increased capitalization 
was equal to $50.08 per thousand ton- 
miles of new business, and for the five 
years ended with 1908 it was $93.84 per 
thousand ton-miles. 

This comparison of capitalization with 
ton mileage is particularly accurate, be- 
cause during the past twelve years 
freight rates have changed but little, and 
there is no important reason why new 
business should be capitalized much 
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higher than heretofore. Indeed the only 
reason why it should be capitalized any 
higher is that there has been some in- 
crease in railroad ownings of railroad 
securities, or, in other words, in the du- 
plication of capital. This, however, is en- 
tirely insufficient to account for the fact 
that during the five years ending with 
1909 we capitalized new business at 
$78.31 per thousand ton-miles, whereas 
the five years ended with 1899 we capi- 
talized it at only $18.84. 

Admittedly the figures of 1908 and 
1909 are somewhat deceptive, owing to 
the abnormally small volume of traffic, 
while the figures of 1906 and 1907 are 
also deceptive, because of the abnormally 
large volume of traffic. To obviate this 
difficulty let us suppose that ton-mileage 
had grown every year at the rate of 3.13 
per cent., which is the actual average rate 
shown during the past decade. The use 


of this hypothesis shows that even if the 
growth of business had been fully up to 
normal during the past six years, the 
capitalization of new business for the five 
— ending with 1910 would still have 


equal to $65.29 per thousand ton- 

miles, as compared with $40.73 for the 
five years ending with 1905. 

From every point of view the proof 


of over-capitalization is competent and 
decisive, and at the very lowest estimate 
the increase in capitalization during the 
past five years has been 150 per cent. of 
normal. In other words, the aggregate 
of railroad securities outstanding is fully 
$1,500,000,000 greater than it would 
have been had the railroads continued to 
capitalize new business no higher than 
they did prior to 1906. As about one- 
half of this excess capitalization repre- 
sents bonded debt, paying 4 per cent. or 
more, it means that the railroads of the 
United States annually spend for interest 
charges fully $30,000,000, which might 
be added to surplus earnings had the 
over-capitalization of the past five vears 
not occurred. 

We are not pessimists upon railroad 
stocks. Indeed, they have become better 
and better investments for many years, 
and we think their improvement in char- 
acter will continue. We believe, how- 
ever, that over-capitalization has become 
an evil quite detrimental to the interests 
of the stockholder, and that stockholders 
should be made aware of this fact in 
order that, through their control of 
boards of directors, they may oppose 
further unnecessary issues of new 
securities. 





The Psychology of the Stock Market 


I—The Speculative Cycle 
By G. C. SELDEN. 


OST experienced professional 
traders in the stock market will 
readily admit that the minor 

fluctuations, amounting to perhaps five 
or ten dollars a share in the active 
speculative issues, are chiefly psycho- 
logical. They result from varying atti- 
tudes of the public mind, or, more 
strictly, from the mental attitudes of 
those persons who are interested in the 
market at the time. 

Such fluctuations may be, and often 
are, based on “fundamental” condi- 
tions—that is, on real changes in the 
dividend prospects of the stocks af- 
fected or on variations in the earning 
power of the corporations represented 
—and again they may not. The broad 
movements of the market, covering 
periods of months or even years, are 
always the result of general financial 
conditions; but the smaller intermedi- 
ate fluctuations represent changes in 
the state of the public mind, which 
may or may not coincide with altera- 
tions in basic factors. 

To bring out clearly the degree to 
which psychology enters into the stock 
market problem from day to day, it is 
only necessary to reproduce a conver- 
sation between professional traders 
such as may be heard almost any day 
in New street or in the neighboring 
cafés. 

“Well, what do you know?” says one 
trader to the other. 

“Just covered my Steel,” is the reply. 
“Too much company. Everybody 
seems to be short.” 

“Everybody I’ve seen thinks just as 
you do. Each one has covered be- 
cause he thinks everybody else is short 
—still the market doesn’t rally much. 
I don’t believe there’s much short in- 
terest left, and if that’s the case we 
shall get another break.” 

“Yes, that’s what they all say—and 


they've all sold short again because 
they think everybody else has covered. 
I believe there’s just as much short 
interest now as there was before.” 

It is evident that this series of inver- 
sions might be continued indefinitely. 
These alert mental acrobats are doiny 
a succession of flip-flops, each one of 
which leads up logically to the next, 
without ever arriving at a final stop- 
ping-place. 

The main point of their argument is 
that the state of mind of a man short 
of the market is radically different from 
the state of mind of one who is long. 
Their whole study, in such a conversa- 
tion, is the mental attitude of those in- 
terested in the market. If a majority 
of the volatile class of in-and-out trad- 
ers are long, many of them will hasten 
to sell on any sign of weakness and 
a decline will result. If the majority 
are short, they will buy on any develop- 
ment of strength and an advance may 
be expected. 

The psychological aspects of specula- 
tion may be considered from two points 
of view, equally important. One ques- 
tion is, What effect do varying mental 
attitudes of the public have upon the 
course of prices? How is the character 
of the market influenced by psycholog- 
ical conditions? 

A second consideration is, How does 
the mental attitude of the individual 
trader affect his chances of success? 
To what extent, and how, can he over- 
come the obstacles placed in his path- 
way by his own hopes and fears, his 
timidities and his obstinacies? 

These two points of view are so 
closely involved and intermingled that 
it is almost impossible to consider 
either one alone. It will be necessary 
to take up first the subject of specu- 
lative psychology as a whole, and later 
to attempt to draw conclusions both 
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as to its effects upon the market and 
its influence upon the fortunes of the 
individual trader. 

As a convenient starting point it may 
be well to trace briefly the history of 
the typical speculative cycle, which 
runs its course over and over, year after 
year, with infinite slight variations but 
with substantial similarity, on every 
stock exchange and in every specula- 
tive market of the world—and presum- 
ably will continue to do so as long as 
prices are fixed by the competition of 
buyers and sellers, and as long as hu- 
man beings seék a profit and fear a loss.* 

Beginning with a condition of dull- 
ness and inactivity, with small fluctu- 
ations and very slight public interest, 
prices begin to rise, at first almost im- 
perceptibly. No special reason appears 
for the advance, and it is generally 
thought to be merely temporary, due to 
small professional operations. There 
is, of course, some short interest in the 
market, mostly, at this time, of the 
character sometimes called a “sleeping” 
short interest. An active speculative 


stock is never entirely free from shorts. 

As there is so little public specula- 
tion at this period in the cycle, there 
are but few who are willing to sell out 
on so small an advance, hence prices 
are not met by any large volume of 


profit-taking. The smaller profes- 
sionals take the short side for a turn, 
with the idea that trifling fluctuations 
are the best that can be hoped for at 
the moment and must be taken advan- 
tage of if any profits are to be secured. 
This class of selling brings prices back 
almost to their former dead level. 

Soon another unostentatious upward 
movement begins, carrying prices a 
trifle higher than the first. A few 
shrewd traders take the long side, but 
the public is still unmoved and the 
sleeping short interest—most of it orig- 
inally put out at much higher figures— 
still refuses to waken. 

Gradually prices harden further and 
finally advance somewhat sharply. A 
few of the more timid shorts cover, per- 
haps to save a part of their profits or 


"WThe writer discussed this subject fear f fully in 
wl Gaserty J forest of Economics, 3 
The article . will be found extensi 
and _ quoted in ven vit of “Modern ess,” afited 
by J French Johnson, Dean of New York Uni- 


versity Seboo! of 


to prevent their trades from running 
into a loss. The fact that a bull turn 
is coming now penetrates through an- 
other layer of intellectual density and 
another wave of traders take the long 
side. The public notes the advance and 
begins to think some further upturn 
is possible, but that there will be plenty 
of. opportunities to buy on substantial 
reactions. 

Strangely enough, these reactions, ex- 
cept of the most trifling character, do 
not appear. Waiting buyers do not get 
a satisfactory chance to take hold. 
Prices begin to move up faster. There 
is a halt from time to time, but when 
a real reaction finally comes the market 
looks “too weak to buy,” and when it 
starts up again it often does so with a 
sudden leap that leaves would-be pur- 
chasers far in the rear. 

At length the more stubborn bears 
become alarmed and begin to cover in 
large volume. The market “boils,” and 
to the short who is watching the tape, 
seems likely to shoot through the ceil- 
ing at almost any moment. However 
firm may be his bearish convictions, his 
nervous system eventually gives out un- 
der this continual pounding, and he 
covers everything “at the market” with 
a sigh of relief that his losses are no 
greater. 

About this time the outside public 
begins to reach the conclusion that the 
market is “too strong to react much,” 
and that the only thing to do is to “buy 
‘em anywhere.” From this source 
comes another wave of buying, which 
soon carries prices to new high levels, 
and purchasers congratulate themselves 
on their quick and easy profits. 

For every buyer there must be a 
seller—or, more accurately, for every 
one hundred shares bought one hundred 
shares must be sold, as the actual num- 
ber of persons buying at this stage is 
likely to be much greater than the num- 
ber of persons selling. Early in the 
advance the supply of stocks is small 


‘and comes from scattered sources, but 


as prices rise, more and more holders 
become satisfied with their profits and 
willing to sell. The bears, also, begin 
to fight the advance by by selling short 
on every quick rise. A stubborn pro- 
fessional bear will oftén be forced to 
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cover again and again, with a small 
loss each time, before he finally locates 
the top and secures a liberal profit on 
the ensuing decline. 

Those selling at this stage are not, 
as a rule, the largest holders. The larg- 
est holders are usually those whose 
judgment is sound enough, or whose 
connections are good enough, so that 
they have made a good deal of money ; 
and neither a sound judgment nor the 
best advisers are likely to favor selling 
so early in the advance, when much 
larger profits can be secured by simply 
holding on. 

The height to which prices can now 
be carried depends on the underlying 
conditions. If money is easy and gen- 
eral business prosperous a prolonged 
bull movement may result, while 
strained banking resources or depressed 
trade will set a definite limit to the 
possible advance. If conditions are 
bearish, the driving of the biggest 
shorts to cover will practically end the 
rise; but in a genuine bull market the 
advance will continue until checked by 
sales of stocks held for investment, 
which come upon the market only 
when prices are believed to be unduly 
high. 

In a sense, the market is always a 
contest between investors and specula- 
tors. The real investor, looking chiefly 
to interest return, but by no means un- 
willing to make a profit by buying low 
and selling high, is ready, perhaps, to 
buy his favorite stock at a price which 
will yield him six per cent. on his in- 
vestment, or to sell at a price yielding 
only four per cent. The speculator 
cares nothing about interest return. 
He wants to buy before prices go up 
and to sell short before they go down. 
He would as soon buy at the top of a 
big rise at any other time, provided prices 
are going still higher. 

As the market advances, therefore, 
one investor after another sees his limit 
reached and his stock sold. Thus the 
volume of stocks to be carried or tossed 
from hand‘to hand by bullish specula- 
tors is constantly rolling up like a 
snowball. On the ordinary intermedi- 
ate fluctuations, covering five to 
twenty dollars a share, these sales by 
investors are small compared with the 
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speculative business. In one hundred 
shares of a stock selling at 150, the 
investor has $15,000; but with this sum 
the speculator can easily carry ten 
times that number of shares. 

The reason why sales by investors 
are so effective is not because of the 
actual amount of stock thrown on the 
market, but because this stock is a per- 
manent load, which will not be got 
rid of again until prices have suffered 
a severe decline. What the speculator 
sells he or some other trader may buy 
back tomorrow. 

The time comes when everybody 
seems to be buying. Prices become 
confused. One stock leaps upward in 
a way to strike terror to the heart of 
the last surviving short. Another ap- 
pears almost equally strong, but slips 
back unobtrusively when nobody is 
looking, like the frog jumping out of 
the well in the arithmetic of our boy- 
hood. Still another churns violently in 
one place, like a side-wheeler stuck on 
a sand-bar. 

Then the market gives a sudden 
lurch downward, as though in danger 
of spilling out its unwieldy contents. 
This is hailed as a “healthy reaction,” 
though it is a mystery whom it can be 
healthy for, unless it is the shorts. 
Prices recover again; with everybody 
happy except a few disgruntled bears, 
who are rightly regarded with con- 
temptuous amusement. 

Curiously, however, there seems to 
be stock enough for all comers, and 
the few cranks who have time to 
bother with such things notice that 
the general average of prices is now 
rising very slowly, if at all. The larg- 
est speculative holders of stocks, find- 
ing a market big enough to absorb 
their sales, are letting go. And there 
are always stocks enough to go around. 
Our big capitalists are seldom entirely 
out of stocks. They merely have more 
stocks when prices are low and fewer 
when prices are high. Moreover, long 
before there is any danger of the sup- 
ply running out, plenty of new issues 
are created. 

When there is a general public inter- 
est in the stock market, an immense 
amount of realizing will often be ab- 
sorbed within three or four days or a 
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week, after which the deluge; but if 
speculation is narrow, prices may re- 
main around top figures for weeks or 
months, while big holdings are fed out, 
a few hundred shares here and a few 
hundred there, and even then a bal- 
ance may be left to be thrown over on 
the ensuing decline at whatever prices 
can be obtained. Great speculative 
leaders are far from infallible. They 
have often sold out too soon and later 
have seen the market run away to un- 
expected heights, or have held on too 
long and have suffered severe losses 
before they could get out. 

In this selling the bull leaders get a 
good deal of undesired help from the 
bears. However wary the bulls may 
be in concealing their sales, their machi- 
nations will be discovered by watch- 
ful professionals and shrewd chart stu- 
dents, and a considerable sprinkling of 
short sales will be put out within a 
few points of the top. This is one of 
the reasons why the long swings in 
active speculative stocks are smaller 
in proportion to price than in inactive 


specialties of a similar character— 
contrary to the generally received im- 


pression. It is rare that any consider- 
able short interest exists in the inactive 
stocks. 

Once the top-heavy load is over- 
turned, the decline is usually more 
rapid than the previous advance. The 
floating supply, now greatly increased, 
is tossed about from one speculator to 
another at lower and lower prices. 
From time to time stocks become tem- 
porarily lodged in stubborn hands, so 
that part of the shorts take fright and 
cover, causing a sharp upturn; but so 
long as the load of stocks is still on 
the market the general course of prices 
must be downward. 

Until investors or big speculative 
capitalists again come into the market, 
the load of stocks to be carried by or- 
dinary speculative bulls increases al- 
most continually. There is no lessen- 
ing of the floating supply of stock cer- 
tificates in the Street, and there is a 
gradual increase in the short interest; 
and of course the bulls have to carry 
these short sales as well as the actual 
ceftificates, since for every seller there 
must be a buyer, whether the sale be 


made by a short or a long. Shorts 
cover again and again on the sharp 
breaks, but in most cases they put out 
their lines again, either higher or lower, 
as Opportunity offers. On the average, 
the short interest is largest at low 
prices, though there are likely to be 
periods during the decline when it will 
be larger than at the final bottom, 
where buying by shorts often helps to 
avert panicky conditions. 


The length of this decline, like the 
extent of the preceding advance, de- 
pends on fundamental conditions; for 
both investors and speculative capital- 
ists will come into the market sooner 
if all conditions are favorable than they 
will in a stringent money market or 
when the future prospects of business 
are unsatisfactory. As a rule, buyers 
do not appear in force until a “bargain 
day” appears. This is when, in its 
downward course, the heavy load of 
stocks strikes an area honeycombed 
with stop loss orders. Floor traders 
seize the opportunity to put out short 
lines and a general collapse results. 


Here are plenty of stocks to be had 
cheap, and shrewd operators—large 
and small, but mostly large or on the 
way to become so—are busy picking 
them up. The fixed limits of many in- 
vestors are also reached by the sharp 
break, and their purchases disappear, 
to be seen in the Street no more until 
the next bull turn. 

Many shorts cover on such a break, 
but not all. The sequel to the “bar- 
gain day” is a big short interest which 
has overstayed its market, and a quick 
rally follows; but when the more 
urgent shorts get relief, prices. sag 
again and fall into that condition of 
lethargy from which this consideration 
of the speculative cycle started. 

The movements described are sub- 
stantially uniform, whether the cycle 
be one covering a week, a month, or a 
year. The big cycle includes many 
intermediate movements, and _ these 
movements in turn contain smaller 
swings. Investors do not participate to 
any extent in the small swings, but other- 
wise the forces involved in a three-point 
turn up and down are substantially the 
same as those which appear in a thirty- 
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point cycle, though not so easy to iden- 
tity. 

The fact will at once be ‘recognized 
that the above description is, in es- 
sence, a story of human hopes and 
fears; of a mental attitude, on the part 
of those interested, resulting from their 
own position in the market, rather than 
from any deliberate judgment of con- 
ditions; of an unwarranted projection 
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by the public imagination of a perceived 
present into an unknown though not 
wholly unknowable future. 

Laying aside for the present the in- 
fluence of fundamental conditions on 
prices, it is our task to trace out both 
the causes and the effects of these 
psychological elements in speculation. 


[To be continued.] 


How They Trade 


Some Representative Replies to “The Ticker’s ” Recent Inquiry. 


OME very interesting and in- 
S structive communications have 
been received in reply to our 
question: “How do you trade?” Up 


to this time, these replies are still com- 
ing and we have not drawn our final 


conclusions. We will, therefore, com- 
ment only upon the most suggestive of 
those which have been received. 

The following will be found to con- 
tain some instructive ideas and ex- 
periences: Mr. A, who resides in a 
distant city, does not trade on margin 
nowaday, because his broker once 
failed and occasioned him a consider- 
able loss. He therefore buys his stocks 
outright. Once in a while he has his 
bank carry them in a collateral loan. 
His dealings are principally in odd 
lots, although occasionally his transac- 
tions amount to 100 shares or more. 
He does not trade for short turns. He 
holds for a long pull. 

In reply to the query: “What 
profits do you realize?” he says: “I am 
satisfied with 40 to 50 per cent. on 
standard rails and 50 to 100 per cent. 
on standard industrials. Once in a 
while, after a bad panic, I try to get 
over 100 per cent. on speculative, low- 
priced industrials and rails.” 

Being an outright purchaser he does 
not use stop orders, claiming that he is 
a panic buyer, not a trader. 

His greatest loss resulted from the 


failure of his broker. This loss was 
larger than any other loss due to stock 
transactions. He deals entirely in 
New York Stock Exchange securities, 
and stated that he would not touch 
Curb stocks with a ten-foot pole, al- 
though he might, later, buy a very 
small amount of the high-grade issues, 
such as Standard Oil, American To- 
bacco common and others, but, as he 
says: “No oil, mining, or other simi- 
lar stocks; these I consider the rank- 
est of gambles.” 

He buys when he considers prices 
low, earnings good, and when the bal- 
ance sheets of companies whose stocks 
he favors show a good, healthy condi- 
tion. He also states: 

“While I sometimes try to delude 
myself with the idea that I depend al- 
most entirely upon earnings and condi- 
tion of balance sheet, I am forced to 
admit that the price ranges for the 
past ten years sometimes influence my 
decision.” 

In reply to question No. 23, “Do you 
base your commitments on tips?” He 
says: 

“No. At least not on the tips circu- 
lated around brokers’ offices. THE 
TICKER gives information how to trade 
or invest conservatively, and that is 
worth a great deal. Your past articles 
on tips express my views; tips are 
worthless. If they were worth any- 
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thing they would not be floating 
around so everyone could use them.” 

He is guided somewhat by a mechan- 
ical method, but does not depend upon 
it to any great extent. 

His trading has been successful. He 
has had an interest in the market for 
about eight years off and on, and has 
secured satisfactory results by wait- 
ing for panics or severe declines. Pa- 
tience, conservatism, knowledge of val- 
ues and diversification of investments, 
are his main principles. His capital is 
kept in banks awaiting panics. 

This man follows the same trading 
principles as John D. Rockefeller. He 
is either long of money or stocks. He 
does not buy short-term notes, which 
might become unsalable at the time 
his money would be of greatest ad- 
vantage. This method, advocated by 


others, has in numerous instances within 
our observation resulted unsatisfactorily. 
Note the profits which this investor 


realized ; 40 to 50 per cent. on standard 
rails and 50 to 100 per cent. on indus- 
trials. Anyone can do this who is pa- 
tient and discriminating. 

After a bad panic he tries to get over 
100 per cent. on speculative low-priced 
rails and industrials. As we have 
heretofore pointed out, these stocks 
frequently pay a larger percentage on 
cost than any other stock, but the 
buyer must make sure that he is in no 
danger of receivership, or dissolution 
through government prosecution, as is 
the fashion nowadays. 

He speaks of being “stung” by a 
failing broker. This risk he can ob- 
viate by placing orders with his bank. 
A bank can give an order to a broker, 
instructing him te deliver the certi- 
ficate, and the bank will not pay out 
the funds until this is done. Even the 
twenty-four-hour risk as to the sta- 
bility of a brokerage house is thereby 
avoided. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
And many a financial upset is the result of a tip—Chicago News. 





EVENED UP. 
“I started to tell my wife about a woman who made her own 


summer gowns.” 


“Well?” 


“She capped my story with one about a man who made $1,000,000 
and bought his wife $11,000 worth of gowns.”—Washington Herald. 





Philanthropic old lady (angrily)—‘You told me your son was 
serving the Czar when I gave you some money, and now I hear he’s 


been sent to Siberia for theft!” 


“Well, Excellency, it’s not for me to ask how the Czar wishes 


to employ my son.”—Szutok. 





The Development of Southern Railway 
A Road Which Gridirons a Section Where Opportunity Is Boundless 


HE continued large increases in 
net earnings of the Southern 
Railway, at a time when de- 

creases in net have become the rule 
with the principal railroad systems of 
the United States, are attracting the 
attention of a class of shrewd invest- 
ors who have heretofore been quite 
content to let the stocks of that com- 
pany alone. The per cent. earned on 
the preferred stock, which was only 3.8 
in the very prosperous railroad year 
ending with June 30, 1907, and fell to 
0.7 in 1908, jumped to 9.6 in 1910 and 
to 11.1 in 1911, while earnings for cur- 
rent months are now running well 
ahead of the handsome showing of last 
year. 

The future of the Southern Railway 


is indissolubly bound up with the 
prospects of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf states, which it covers like a fish- 


net spread in the sun. Many North- 
ern investors have but an inadequate 
idea of the recent growth of the South, 
and even to those who endeavor to 
keep well informied, a study of the most 
recent figures is likely to be surprising. 


GROWTH OF THE SOUTH. 


In spite of the rapid increase in man- 
ufacturing, the basis of Southern pros- 
perity is still to be found in agriculture. 
According to the latest estimates, the 
value of farm lands and buildings in 
the sixteen Southern states rose from 
$4,077,000,000 in 1900 to $8,964,000,000 
in 1910—a gain of about 125 per cent., 
or seven times as great as the increase 
in population. Oklahoma led, natural- 
ly, with a growth of 331 per cent., and 
Florida was second with a gain of 188 
per cent. It is stated that average 
Florida farming land is now gaining 
in value at the rate of nearly 25 per 
cent. a year. 

_The most striking proof of excep- 
tional prosperity is found in the im- 
provement of farm buildings, which 


were valued at $855,000,000 in 1900 and 
at $1,672,000,000 in 1909. The doub- 
ling of the value of farm buildings 
within the decade testifies very strong- 
ly to growing incomes, greater finan- 
cial strength, and rising power to pro- 
duce, consume, improve and save. 

The value of the twelve leading 
crops of these sixteen states jumped 
from $916,000,000 in 1900 to $1,977,- 
000,000 in 1909. 

Remarkable as was the growth of 
farm values (excluding buildings, in 
this instance) all over the United 
States, as shown by the last census, 
the South led almost all other sections 
with an increase of 130 per cent. for 
the ten years compared with a gain of 
108 per cent. for the country as a 
whole. 

In Louisiana the reclamation of 
swamp lands is assuming important 
proportions. About 110,000 acres have 
either been fully reclaimed already or 
are in process of reclamation, not in- 
cluding the lands in and around the 
city of New Orleans, which is built 
wholly on reclaimed land. The cost of 
reclamation is estimated at an average 
of $25 an acre, while the land after be- 
ing reclaimed is worth at least two or 
three times that amount. Opportuni- 
ties for the increase of values and the 
growth of population as a result of this 
movement are almost unlimited along 
the Gulf Coast. 

A good deal of this work is being 
done by foreign capital. A syndicate 
representing English spinners recently 
purchased 32,000 acres of cotton land 
in the heart of the Mississippi delta, 
and it is announced that a group of 
Holland capitalists and bankers have 
secured control of some 9,000 acres in 
Boliver county, Mississippi. It may be 
taken for granted that foreign spinners 
will eventually see the advantage of 
owning and operating plantations in 
the best cotton-producing region in the 
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world. One of the largest plantations 
in the delta is owned and operated by 
Michigan and Canadian capitalists— 
over 10,000 acres. 


MANUFACTURING. 


The increase in Southern manufac- 
turing has been still more marked. The 
Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record sum- 
marizes the subject as follows: 

“Southern manufacturing is now 
producing goods to the value of at least 
$3,000,000,000 annually, or more than 
twice as much as in 1900, and more 
than three times as much as in 1890, 
21 years ago. In the 20 years between 
1880 and 1900 the annual value of the 
products of manufacturing in the South 
increased 219 per cent., while the in- 
crease in such value in the rest of the 
country was 135 per cent. Since 1900, 
although there has not been as wide 
a divergence in the rates of increase in 
thé annual value of manufactured prod- 
ucts in the South and in the rest of the 
country, the rate is still much greater 
in the South.” 

The following figures, covering in- 
dustrial establishments in the fourteen 
strictly Southern states, are from the 
last census: 

1900. 

49,709 31,366 58.5% 
$2,160,029,000 $805,405,000 168.2% 
Cost of materials... 1,267,412,000 | 564,148,000 124.7% 
Total wages . 477,363,000 185,689,000 157.1% 


Value of products. 2,243,163,000 1,020,377,000 119.8% 
Popul. (14 States). " 27,559,593 ' 22,872,030 20.5% 


Average No. wage- 
992,410 628,053 58.0% 


earners 


1910. Inc. 


No. establishments. 
Capital 


The exceptionally rapid growth of 
the South is brought out still more 
clearly by a few comparisons: At the 
present time the sixteen Southern 
states, Missouri and Oklahoma includ- 
ed, have $3,000,000,000 capital invested 
in manufacturing, compared with a 
total of $2,790,000,000 for the entire 
country in 1880. The value of the 
agricultural output of these states was 
last year $2,975,000,000, against a total 
value of the farm crops of the United 
States of $2,460,000,000 in 1890. For 
the past 10 years, which cover a period 
of great industrial progress, we have 
108.8 per cent. for the increase of capi- 
tal invested in the United States. The 
average increase for the Southern 
states was 141.8 per cent. The average 
increase of products of factories for the 


United States was 81.7 per cent.; for 
Southern states, 104.5 per cent. In 1900 
the South’s capital was one-eleventh of 
the whole; in 1909, it was very nearly 
one-eighth. 

The natural result of all this has 
been a phenomenal growth both in rail- 
road traffic and in exports. The latter, 
especially, have forged ahead in a most 
striking way. It is computed that in 
the last fiscal year 47 per cent. of the 
total exports of the United States 
originated in the South, and 36.4 per 
cent. passed through Southern ports. 
The value of the foreign exports from 
Galveston alone exceeded by $38,389,- 
552 the combined foreign export trade 
of San Francisco, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 

There can be no manner of doubt 
that the opening of the Panama Canal, 
now only a few years away, will have 
a great effect on exports from South- 
ern ports. A large commerce will 
spring up between the South and the 
Pacific Coast, the west coast of South 
America, and the Orient. Practically 
all this traffic must pass over the rail- 
roads, and usually for a fairly long 
haul, as Southern distances are laid 
out on a liberal scale. 

The most important thing about all 
these figures showing Southern growth 
is that they represent only the begin- 
ning. The possibilities of that section 
have scarcely been scratched. Nothing 
but political and social conditions have 
kept the region south of the Ohio and 
Potomac from reaching approximately 
the same degree of development as 
that north of those rivers; and those 
unfavorable conditions are now rapid- 
ly passing away. The increasing pres- 
sure of population is, in fact, forcing 
the development of this splendid area 
of productive territory, which has so 
long lain, to a very large extent, idle. 
The sentiment of the Southern people 
is changing, and Northern capital is 
welcomed and fairly treated. Effect- 
ive machinery is supplanting cheap 
negro labor—even a successful cotton 
picking machine having apparently 
been at last invented. 

THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


This company was incorporated in 


‘1894 as successor, under a plan of re- 
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organization, to the Richmond and 
West Point Terminal Ry. and Ware- 
house Co. Subsequently other proper- 
ties were acquired and the company 
now owns and operates over 7,000 
miles of road extending from Rich- 
mond and Washington to all points 
of importance in the Southern states 
east of the Mississippi. In addition to 
this, the company controls through 
stock ownership railroads aggregating 
more than 2,000 miles, and exercises a 
joint control in about 1,000 miles ad- 
ditional, giving access to Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. The controlled 
roads are operated under their own 
managements and their earnings are 
reported independently. The system 
thus embraces over 10,000 miles of road 
and easily ranks among the leading 
railroad properties of the United 
States. The territory served is so ex- 
tensive that the road is not dependent 
upon any one class of products for the 
bulk of its traffic. This makes for sta- 
bility of earning power. 

Southern Railway’s subsidiary in- 
terests in other roads are very com- 
plicated. They are shown in full in the 
accompanying diagram, which is from 
a recent number of the Financial Age. 

Under the reorganization of 1894 the 
system was greatly over-capitalized. 
Its earnings in 1895, 1896 and 1897 
amounted to but little over fixed 
charges. In 1898, owing to the growth 
of the territory covered, and to the in- 
creasing prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, earnings began to improve, and 
the surplus after fixed charges was 
$1,007,013. By 1906 the surplus had 
risen to $5,220,068, but the company 
found itself unprepared to handle the 
heavy business offered it. 

By the latter part of 1906 and in 1907 
its service became a joke throughout 
the South. Passenger trains were near- 
ly always late, accidents were numer- 
ous and the movement of freight was 
in the highest degree fortuitous. The 
best train on the road, the New York 
to Atlanta express, used to arrive 18 
to 27 hours late continuously day after 
day. Yards were everywhere clogged 
with waiting cars, the inadequate 
equipment was constantly breaking 
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down and the management appeared to 
be almost demoralized. 

The cause of this deplorable condi- 
tion was “banking management.” The 
Morgan interests, which had reorgan- 
ized the road, were in too much of a 
hurry for dividends. In 1899, almost 
as soon as any surplus earnings were 
shown, 2 per cent. was paid on the 
preferred stock; in 1900, 3 per cent.; in 
1901, 4 per cent.; 1902 to 1906, 5 per 
cent. annually; 1907, 4 per cent. ' 

This money was taken out of the 
property at a time when it was badly 
needed for improvements and equip- 
ment. The result was an inadequacy 
to meet the situation in 1907 that ex- 
asperated the entire Southern public 
and helped to bring about much of the 
anti-railroad _ legislation. Rates 
throughout the South were high, and 
the people were practically unanimous 
in declaring that the roads were being 
paid much more than their service was 
worth. 

Moreover, the economical transac- 
tion of business was impossible in such 
confusion as then existed all along the 
line, and as a result of increased ex- 
penses and lower rates, the surplus for 
dividends almost disappeared. 

Since 1908, however, a continual im- 
provement has been shown, as a re- 
sult of better management, more eco- 
nomical handling and the steady growth 
of business throughout the South. The 
increase in the average train-load is 
perhaps as good an indication of the 
improvement as any one thing: 


Another interesting set of figures is 
as follows: 

Ratio of Expenses 

to Gross Income. 
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In the meantime maintenance has 
not been slighted. Maintenance of way 
and structure per mile of road: 


During the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1911, net income was $6,670,- 
000, an increase of $912,000 over 1910. 
Two per cent., or $1,200,000, was paid 
out as dividends on the preferred stock 
and the balance of $5,470,000 was ap- 
plied to surplus and betterment. 

The company has always labored 
under the handicap of being obliged to 
sell its bonds at a discount. Some 
years ago an item of about $10,000,000 
was carried on its books as discount 
on bonds sold. This has been gradual- 
ly reduced, and last year $3,165,000 was 
applied to this purpose, bringing the 
discount item down to only $1,688,000. 

Net working capital has now been 
brought up to $25,190,000, as a result 
of an increase of $7,563,000 in current 


assets for the year, and a decrease of 
$1,881,000 in current liabilities. In past 
years the company has often suffered 
from insufficient working capital, hence 
the above showing is particularly grati- 
fying. 

While these detailed figures indicate 
a better management of the road and im- 
proved business on its linees, neverthe- 
less the greatest inducement to purchase 
the stock lies in the fact that its territory 
has still before it that period of rapid 
development which has already been 
passed by in the Northern and Central 
sections of the country. 

The “bull on the United States” has 
always made money because he was put- 
ting himself in the line of growth. Re- 
cent reductions in dividends in New Eng- 
land show that growth is no longer uni- 
versal and impartial. The time when 
the investor could buy American rails 
with his eyes shut is past, if, indeed, it 
ever existed. It behooves him now to 
select the growing properties, and one 
of them is Southern Railway. 


Better Than Savings Bank Rates 


How a Small Investor, With No Knowledge of the Market, Could 
Safely Enlarge His Income Return. 


DITOR of Tue Ticker anv In- 
VESTMENT DIGEST: 
I have about $2,500 in three 


savings banks. Two of them pay 4 
per cent. and the other pays 3%. I 
have been a subscriber to your very in- 
teresting magazine for several years 
and know a good deal more about in- 
vestment markets now than I did when 
I began to read it, but I must admit 
that I have very little confidence:in my 
ability: to buy at low prices and sell at 
high. Moreover, I could not afford to 
take risks. I have a little family grow- 
ing up-and circumstances might easily 
arise which would make even this 


small sum of money absolutely es- 
sential to them. 

It seems to me that I ought to be 
able to make this money earn 6 or 7 
per cent. with absolute safety, in some 
Way, but I haven’t yet discovered just 
how. to do it. I have great confidence 
in your sincerity and sound judgment. 
Can you help me out?—-Cauriovs. 

This inquirer undoubtedly repre- 
sents a large class of readers. We 
have again and again recommended 
the plan of buying the best stocks in 
times of panic as the safest way to 
make good ‘profits with a minimum of 
risk; but this correspondent evidently 
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doubts his ability to follow such a plan 
successfully. Again, we haven’t had 
much of a panic for four years past. 
It requires a deal of patience to 
wait four or five years for a panic— 
with, of course, no positive assurance 
that it will come then, as panics may 
be very much lessened in severity by 
better banking methods. They ought 
to be, certainly. 

July, 1910, for example, didn’t look 
like much of a panic. Yet during the 
following year stocks had a fairly 
steady advance to prices that would 
have yielded good profits to the man 
who bought anywhere near the bot- 
tom. How shall the inexperienced in- 
vestor, busy with his own affairs, and 
unwilling to take any risk, know when 
to buy? 

To meet this case we would suggest 
the following method: First, plan to 
buy only the best class of railroad 
stocks, on which an average of about 
10 per cent. or more has been earned 
during the last five years. These 
stocks can be selected in a moment by 
referring to “The Bargain Indicator” 
in this magazine. It will be seen that 
the investor has a considerable range 
of choice among stocks of this char- 
acter. 

Second, do not buy a stock whose 
earnings have shown any marked ten- 
dency to decrease during the five-year 
period.- Northern Pacific, Great North- 
ern and St. Paul are examples of such 
a tendency at the present time. This 
is no reflection of the value of these 
stocks. There have been special rea- 
séns for the decline in the per cent. 
earned by these roads on par of their 
stocks. But it will simplify matters 
for the investor in this case to let such 
stocks alone, as there are plenty of 
others. 

Third, after selecting your stock, 
find what its income yield was at the 
lowest prices of the last panic. Sup- 
pose we take Pennsylvania as an ex- 
ample—we select this stock because 
the dividend has been reduced since the 
last panic, so that it would naturally 
be considered an unfavorable example 
for our purpose. That is, if this 


method would work successfully with 
Pennsylvania, the dividend having 
been reduced from seven per cent. to 
six in the meantime, it would certainly 
work much better with a stock whose 
dividend was maintained or advanced, 
liké Union Pacific or Louisville. 

In 1907 Pennsylvania sold at 103%. 
As it then paid 7 per cent., this was a 
yield of about 6.7 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. Let us assume that the 
stock may show nearly as large a yield 
in the next panic—but we will not 
count on the certainty of such a panic. 

As a 6 per cent. stock now, the yield 
on an investment in Pennsylvania 
would be about as follows at the prices 
given: 

5 per cent. at 120 
5% “ “ec “ 110 
6 “ “ “ 100 
6% «< “ “ 90 

Next, distribute your possible pur- 
chases so that you will still have some 
money left with which to take ad- 
vantage of extremely low prices when 
they come. With $2,500 capital, you 
would plan to buy about as follows: 

5 shares at 120......... 
ie: ae 
eed 
oe: WE ihiane 


$600 
550 
500 
450 


For your first purchase, leave your 
money in the bank drawing interest 
until you see Pennsylvania selling be- 
low 120. Then go to the bank and 
draw $600, take it to a responsible ex- 
change member, and tell him to buy 
five shares for you and send you state- 
ment and check for balance, if any, 
but to retain the certificate to serve 
as security in case you should desire to 
make further purchases. 

Of course your bank has the right to 
require notice from you in withdraw- 
ing $600, but in practice it is never 
done except in case of financial panic— 
and Pennsylvania would not be selling 
at 120 ina panic. At atime when such 
a stock is on a 5 per cent. basis you 
will have no trouble in drawing your 


After your broker has bought the 
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stock and has received your certificate, 
get the number of the certificate, and 
keep on file the broker’s letter giving 
you such number. This certificate 
now belongs exclusively to you, and in 
case of the broker’s failure if he was 
found to have converted said certificate 
to his own use he would be liable to 
criminal prosecution. He is extremely 
likely, therefore, to keep the certificate 
where he can get his hands on it when 
called for. Nevertheless, select a 
broker that won’t fail. That isn’t es- 
pecially difficult. 

Then if you succeed in buying the 5 
shares at 110, as you are pretty sure to 
do in time, draw the $550 from your 
bank at your leisure and take up the 
certificate for this second purchase, as 
your first five shares will serve as 
margin for your next, or third, pur- 
chase, if the price goes low enough for 
you to get it. 

By this plan you are getting interest 
on all your money all the time, and 
the average rate of interest grows 
higher as you accumulate stocks. 

There is one possibility here to be 
considered, and that is that the lowest 
prices may be made in a time of finan- 
cial stringency when your broker may 
be unwilling to make the purchase on 
collateral margin. If, however, the 
broker understands exactly what you 
are doing, and that you have the money 
in the bank ready to turn over to him 
just as soon as the purchase is made, 
or as soon thereafter as you can get it 
out of the bank, he will buy the stock. 
He might be unwilling to buy it on 
margin, but this is really a straight 
cash transaction and it is difficult to 
imagine a condition of stringency so 
severe that a responsible house, hand- 
ling your business regularly, would re- 
fuse to make the purchase on being 
shown that you had the cash in bank 
to pay for the stock in full. 

One thing more—where are you go- 
ing to sell this stock? Probably it 
doesn’t matter if you never sell it. But 
in 1905 Pennsylvania sold within two 


dollars a share of a 4 per cent. basis, 
and in 1909 it sold one dollar above a 
4 per cent. basis, having the benefit of 
rights resulting from an issue of new 
stock. Suppose you sell out whenever 
it reaches a basis of 4% per cent. on 
the price, or say 135 for, Pennsylvania 
as a 6 per cent. stock. 

If you had put this plan in operation 
in 1907 and sold in 1909, you would 
have bought Pennsylvania as a 7 per 
cent. stock and sold it as a 6 per cent. 
stock—about as unfavorable a case as 
you would ever be likely to strike in 
dealing in stocks which have averaged 
to earn 10 per cent. on par for five 
years, without showing any important 
downward tendency in earnings during 
that time. You would, therefore, have 
come out as follows: 


Bought 5 shares at 140 
ai 5 iti al 
“ 5 “ce 
ce 5 ce 


Tete CGR... <i ak dade pceen 2,455 
Sold 20 shares at 135 


——_—— 


This would be in addition, of course, 
to the larger interest returns received 
during the time the stock was held. 
As soon as you sold out your money 
would go back into the savings bank 
again and you would be as before, only 
several hundred dollars richer, and 
considerably richer also in experience 
and in self respect. 

If you had held the stock right 
through to the present time you would 
have received about $10 a share in 
rights, in addition to the regular in- 
terest. If you had happened to buy 
Louisville & Nashville, on which the 
dividend was 6 per cent. in 1907 and 
is now 7 per cent., you would have 
made much larger profits; but we are 
not, in this discussion, crediting you 
with the ability to pick a growing in- 
vestment. 
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Listed and Unlisted Stocks Compared 


Practical Suggestions for the Investor 
By A. B. L. 


WAS seventeen when my father died 
and up to that time had no expe- 
rience in business. Until I was 

twenty-two I went to college. At the age 
of twenty-one I received part of my 
money from my father’s estate. The fol- 
lowing is my experience in buying stocks 
and investments. 

My first investment was in eight real 
estate lots, which I held for several years 
and made some money. My next was in 
a rubber company in southern Mexico, 
and I soon bought stock in another com- 
pany whose land adjoined the first one. 
After investing about $10,000 in these 
two companies I decided to go and see 
for myself. Upon my return I started 
to sell my rubber stocks, as I was not 
satisfied, and I now have only $300 in 
one of the companies. 

When I was twenty-two I took out 
$15,000 life insurance, and about the 
same time began trading in New York 
and Pittsburgh listed stocks. 

The wave of speculation in mining 
stocks, which started with the discoveries 
in Nevada, caught me. I bought stock 
in a property in Oregon, at the time pay- 
ing dividends; two in the Tonopah dis- 
trict, one in the Bullfrog district and one 
in Mexico. Three of these are not worth 
the paper they are written on, one is 
selling for about two cents a share and 
the other has levied an assessment of ten 
cents a share. I consider that a person 
investing in stocks of new mining com- 
panies that are selling treasury stock 
doesn’t stand one chance in one hundred 

of getting his money back. 
fast a few days ago a Pittsburgh 
broker told me, in talking about mining, 
of at least fifty men in western Pennsyl- 
vania who have lost from $10,000 to 
$150,000 in mining investments during 
the last few years. As he said, “With all 
the money and information at their com- 
mand, if they can’t make money in min- 


ing investments, how can you expect the 
small investor to do so?” 

I also took a flier in Marconi Wire- 
less, but did not hold it long and sold it 
at a fair profit. 

I bought stock in two local manufac- 
ing companies and lost it all. In three 
towns close to Pittsburgh I know of at 
least eight local companies in the last five 
years or so that have failed, and the 
stockholders have lost all they put into 
them. The trouble with the companies I 
was in was that they were organized too 
much on enthusiasm and principally by 
men who were not experienced in that 
line of business. One of the arguments 
used is that it will increase the business 
of the town or locality, but my advice 
would be to beware of investing in these 
companies, as it is your money that is 
lost when they fail. 

I am also interested in a coal and coke 
company, the stock of which I got in a 
trade. They have a fine property and 
the people at the head of it are practical 
and experienced men, but they have got- 
ten into a hole financially, and it is either 
sell now at a loss or be sold out. 

The point I want to make is that all 
these companies at the time I invested 
looked to me to be good. I think I have 
average ability along that line, but you 
see how they have turned out. 

During all this time I was trading 
more or less in Pittsburgh and New York 
listed stocks, and I want to say right here 
that I believe that the man who has any 
money, from even a few hundred dollars 
up, to invest in stocks will make much 
larger profits in the end by investing in 
good, seasoned listed stocks. Moreover, 
he always has a market and can get the 
cash for his stock on short notice, which 
is something that is very hard to do some- 
times in unlisted stocks. I would advise 
the average man who has money to in- 
vest this way to put his money in a 
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strong bank or trust company at interest, 
making special arrangements in regard 
to notice of withdrawals, which should be 
very short; then to buy in a panic and 
hold until a boom comes, sell and de- 
posit his money in the bank again and 
wait for another panic. However, don’t 
let one or two successes like this swell 
your head and lead you to buy on margin 
until you have studied it the same as you 
would any other business. Then you 
should start trading in only ten-share 
lots, or, if you are a large investor, not 
more than hundred-share lots, until you 
have learned from actual operations. I 
strongly advise the use of stop orders on 
all margin trades to prevent large losses 
or long tie-ups. 

In buying a seasoned listed stock you 
can look up its past record in regard to 
dividends, management, etc., and you can 
judge fairly well what to expect in the 
near future. 

I think that most of the people who 
denounce Wall Street and the New York 
Stock Exchange don’t know what they 
are talking about, or they are prejudiced 
and will not compare listed and unlisted 
stocks. Of course, manipulation is used 
at times to advance or depress stocks, but 
intrinsic value is what counts in the end. 
Then the Exchange gets the blame for 
losses made in bucketshops, where nine 
out of ten traders lose their money either 
through ignorance, by looking upon their 
operations as a game of chance and not a 
business proposition, or through the men 
who are backing the bucketshop closing 
it pp and taking whatever money there is 
left. 

Those who denounce the New York 
Stock Exchange never say anything 
about the millions of dollars that are lost 
every year by people investing in stocks 
sold by agents or through advertisements 
in the papers and magazines. I think if 
they would compare the two they would 
find that investing in good listed, sea- 
soned stocks, where common sense is 
used, is far safer and pays better in 
the end. 

I read an article a few days ago on 
insurance stocks (in the September, 1911, 
World’s Work), which gives some star- 
tling figures. In one case, of $176,000 
contributed by the public, over $157,000 
was spent—over $90,000 for commis- 
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sions, the remainder for salaries, rent, 
printing, etc—leaving about $18,000 in 
the treasury when the stockholders’ com- 
mittee took charge. This is only one of 
many such companies. 

Two things against most stocks sold 
by agents or promoters are, first, if you 
want to sell or have to sell quickly it is 
almost impossible without a big reduction 
in the price, and sometimes not then. 
The person selling the stock will rarely 
buy it back, even at a big reduction in 
the price. Second, on account of the 
large commissions paid for selling most 
stocks of this kind—as high as 50 per 
cent. in some mining companies—the 
money which should go into the treas- 
ury of the company goes into the agents’ 
pockets. 

I want to repeat that if you are going 
to buy stock in any company the best 
thing you can do is to look up one or 
two good, seasoned listed stocks, wait 
for a panic and buy outright, and you 
stand a good chance of making from 50 
per cent. to 100 per cent. in the next 
boom, which is bound to follow. But 
remember, if you start to trade on mar- 
gin you are entering an entirely new 
field. 

From my experience I find that I have 
the best success in active trading when I 
follow the indications as shown by the 
volume of sales of individual stocks and 
of the entire market, trying to follow the 
trend instead of bucking it, and never 
reading any market gossip or news, as 
the ticker will show its results if it is 
important. One thing a beginner must 
learn, and that is that a stock must neces- 
sarily appear very strong when it reaches 
its high point and very weak when it 
reaches its low point, and that when 
stocks are being distributed or accumu- 
lated they are manipulated more or less 
to look strong or weak, as the case might 
be. If traders would keep this in mind 
they would make more money, but the 
average trader thinks that when stocks 
are weak and declining, even after they 
have had a big break, they will go 10, 20 
or 30 points lower, and the reverse in a 
bull market. 

In 1909, when Union Pacific was rising 
from around 200 to 219, I heard several 
say that Union Pacific was going to 250 
and they were buying it. It looked very 
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strong and yet it proved to be actually 
weak. I don’t suppose one out of ten 
average traders thought of selling Union 
Pacific short around those figures. 

Another thing that is hard for the be- 
ginner is, after he has a profit, to give 
the stock a chance to go farther in his 
favor. I was in a broker’s office the 
other day and a friend of mine had 
bought Rubber about 34. He closed it 
out about 36%. It kept on going up, and 
in four or five days sold at 44%, with 
searcely any reaction. He might have 
had practically all this profit if he would 
have followed the stock up with a two- 
point stop order instead of closing it out 
as he did. 

I think one of the greatest mistakes 
made by the average trader is that he 
reads too much market gossip, brokers’ 
letters printed in the daily papers, or 
lying around most brokers’ offices; and 
then after all this he will ask nearly every 
person he talks with for his opinion of 
the market or on this or that stock, and 
from this mixture he trades. 

I would suggest to the man who is 


trading this way that he stop and study 


the position of the market in regard to 
the highest and lowest of the past few 
- years. If we have gone through a boom 
period he will know that the long pull 
trend is towards lower prices, or the re- 
verse after a period of panic. In trading 
between these periods, always take into 
consideration whether the long pull 
trend is towards a boom or towards a 
panic, and remember that nearly all im- 
portant movements either up or down 
end in large volumes of sales and great 
excitement. Keep a chart of the prin- 
cipal stock or stocks you trade in and 
watch closely the resistance points. I con- 
sider this very important. I make many of 
my trades, other things being equal, when 
a stock breaks through these resistance 
points, buying if the stock goes into new 
high territory and selling if it breaks 
into new low territory; for if a stock 
has the force behind it to break these 
resistance points it will usually go far- 
ther. 

The only time I was ever guilty of 
playing a tip was a few years ago, when 
I was interested in a certain Pittsburgh 
stock, and one evening I met one of the 
directors of the company on the frain. 


He was a personal friend of mine, and 
from the remarks he made—though not a 
tip in the ordinary sense of the word—I 
bought one hundred shares the next 
morning, and in three or four days I 
closed out with a profit of $475. 

I applied one of the points gotten from 
the October Ticker the next morning 
after I got it and now have a profit of 
over three points. I read every article 
in THe Ticker, and some of them four 
or five times. I often put an old Ticker 
in my pocket when I am going on the 
train and read it over again. I hope you 
will keep up the good work, as I find 
many valuable pointers in your magazine. 

I was recently called in consultation re- 
garding the trading methods of an oper- 
ator who formerly had very great success 
in the market, but who in recent years 
had been unable to continue his good 
record. He told me his story. Years 
ago before B. R. T. had its great rise, 
he started with $130. He bought B. R. 
T. and made $300. With his $430 he 
then made $700 on Union Pacific. This 
gave him over $1,000, or more money 
than he ever had in his life. With these 
profits he started trading in sugar around 
$120 and cleaned up $3,000 more. Never 
a loss. All this happened in the days 
when bucketshops made it possible for 
one to operate on a 2 per cent. margin, 
and as there were plenty of bucket- 
shops in his locality, he had no diffi- 
culty in placing his trades. His method 
was to close out a trade as soon as it 
went % against him and to pyramid 
on his profits. He would sit around and 
watch the board for days until he saw 
what he regarded as a good opportunity. 

His success was so great that he finally 
beat one bucketshop for $10,000 or $11,- 
000. The bucketshop quit without pay- 
ing him. One after another these shops 
closed up or refused to take his trades, 
but not before he had piled up a very 
handsome bank account. 

Other business interests then came up 
and prevented his giving close attention 
to the stock market. Recently he has 
been unable to secure satisfactory results, 
and being rather puzzled to know why, 
he asked me to go over the matter with 
him and see if I could point out the diffi- 
culty. He had not proceeded very far in 
his story before I saw that his former 
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success was due to the fact that he cut 
his loss to a fraction, let his profits run 
and pyramided when the opportunity of- 
ion 

His recent operations are on an en- 
tirely different basis. He would let a loss 
run into four or five points and then he 
would take a one-point profit. Formerly 
he waited patiently for good opportuni- 
ties, but of late his desire has been to get 
into the market again as soon as he closed 
a trade. 

A blind man can see that this trader 
has absolutely reversed his former trad- 
ing methods. The reason he won and 
the bucketshops lost in the first instance 


was because his taking a small loss and 
big profit forced the bucketshops to take 
a big loss and a small profit. Now his 
trading methods are such that he is 
placed in the same position as the bucket- 
shops were, and if he does not mend his 
ways the money will all run back from 
whence it came. 

Of course, he must have been instinct- 
ively a good judge of the market, or he 
could never have gained such great suc- 
cess. This success is at present repre- 
sented by the ownership of a paying pub- 
lication and the building in which it is 
published, as well as other remunerative 
business interests. 


Men and Methods 


Mr. Shattuck. 


N a recent circular letter, Mr. Shat- 
tuck, publisher of Shattuck’s Re- 
ports, makes the statement that he 

is “the only man who dares make public 
his methods—who has any methods.” 

In view of the fact that THe TICKER 
magazine has for four years labored to 
educate the public, that the magazine has 
collected and presented to its readers 
more ideas and methods on speculation 
and investment than were ever before 
printed, and which are, to this day, ob- 
tainable nowhere else, this seems rather 
unfair. 

We doubt if any one familiar with this 
magazine can read Mr. Shattuck’s reports 
or his advertising matter without being 
convinced that THe TICKER was and is 
the source of most of his knowledge, 
and if further confirmation of this state- 
ment were required, Mr. Shattuck’s own 
admission, “I use ‘Studies in Tape 
Reading’ as my guide,” made to the 
author of that book, should settle every 
question in the public mind. 

Mr. Shattuck’s booklet, “Marking Off 
the Cost Price,” looks for all the world 
like a rehash of Chapter XVII of “Stud- 
ies in Stock Speculation.” this chap- 


ter being entitled “Going Short against 
Long Stocks.” His advertisements of 
“The Ten and Twenty Point Swings” 
and his discussion of resistance points 
and other technical phrases originated 
by “Rollo Tape,” all have a very familiar 
ring to THE TICKER’s readers. 

We are very glad that Mr. Shattuck 
has been able to build up a business on 
the basis of “Studies in Tape Reading,” 
and hope his letters may be of service to 
the public, but we must protest against 
his advertising himself as “The only man 
who either has any methods or dares 
make them public.” 

In looking through the literature is- 
sued by Mr. Shattuck’s establishment, 
we have not discovered anything of suf- 
ficient originality to warrant printing in 
Tue Ticker had it been submitted by 
Mr. Shattuck or any one else. Having a 
clerk put down the transactions in 500 
and 1,000 share lots is not tape reading 
nor market analysis. It is simple arith- 
metic. Mr. Shattuck apparently has no 
way of distinguishing a sale on matched 
orders from genuine transactions. And 
right here we might say that 100 
shares at % and 1, shares at % does 
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hot always mean inside selling, as THE 
TicKeER has several times explained. It 
is an old theory and has some value, but 
progressive students of the stock market 
must improve and revise their old theo- 
ries frequently in the light of further 
experience. 

f Mr. Shattuck’s followers have 
learned that he has methods which will 
make and retain money for them, and 
which methods he has made public, we 
should be very glad to know where and 
when. 


The Manwaring Method. 


We are frequently in receipt of in- 
quiries regarding the method of analyz- 
ing the stock market originated by 
George A. Manwaring, described in 
some of our early volumes. Mr. Man- 
waring died in March of this year with- 
out leaving, so far as we can ascertain, 
any very convincing evidence that he 
could play his own method successfully. 
There were times when his method did 
very well, but up to some months before 
his death, which was the last we came 
in touch with him, he showed a constant 
tendency to change his method, and 
these changes were such as to render it 
more complicated, and, in our opinion, 
less profitable. While Mr. Manwaring 
made money by it at times, its profit- 
producing qualities were by no means 
sustained ; that is, it would work in some 
kinds of markets. But the constant 
changes in the character of the market, 


in methods of manipulation and in lead- 
ership often nullified former calculations. 


W. D. Gann. 


A couple of years ago we gave an ac- 
count of the work of W. D. Gann who, 
in October, 1909, took a small amount 
of money and multiplied it several times 
in the presence of one of the representa- 
tives of this magazine. Mr. Gann 
claimed that his method was based on 
“the Law of Vibration.” 

Since that time it seems that Mr. Gann 
has passed through many stock market 
vicissitudes. It has also developed that 
while “the Law of Vibration” may have 
been at the bottom of Mr. Gann’s dis- 
covery, a similar method could have 
been discovered by studying fluctuations. 

We are informed that Mr. Gann has 
claimed that the editor of this magazine 
offered him a prodigious sum in ex- 
change for the method. If we are mis- 
informed, we hereby apologize to Mr. 
Gann for mentioning the subject. No 
such offer was made. On the contrary, 
about January 1, 1910, Mr. Gann volun- 
tarily and without compensation impart- 
ed his method to the editor. 

There are two essentials in any such 
plan of money making: The first is the 
method. The second and most important 
is the man who plays it. There is many 
a man in Wall Street today who, in his 
own opinion, has “a method which will 
beat the market,” but he is totally unable 
to follow it himself. 





Editorial 


About “The Market Outlook.” 


FEW subscribers have protested 
against the omission of the 
usual paragraph on “The Imme- 

diate Market” in “The Market Outlook.” 
One of the protestants asks: “Have you 
really had up your sleeve something so 
good that you have to charge readers 
extra for it?” 

The answer is “Yes, we have had 
something so good that we could not 
afford to print it in a magazine which 
sells for twenty-five cents.” Practically 
all of our readers realize that we have 
made money for them, or saved it, which 
is the same thing. Therefore, the maga- 
zine, as it stands, is worth a great deal 
more than $3 a year to them. Some 


have said that they would pay $50 per 
copy if they could not obtain it for less. 


Certainly if we could not get this matter 
elsewhere, we should be glad to pay $50 
per copy, because the value of stock 
market knowledge is incalculable. 

We therefore wish to remind the few 
who have written us thus, and such 
others as may have had the same idea in 
mind, that the magazine as it stands is 
An Educational Course consisting of 
twelve monthly lessons at twenty-five 


cents each—it has never claimed to be 
anything else. ‘ 

“The Market Outlook,” as now pre- 
sented, calls attention to the latest 
changes in financial statistics and other 
underlying influences, especially those 
that have been unnoticed or treated only 
superficially by the daily and weekly 
press. If you wish to know the trend of 
the market, the position of the insiders 
and the tape indications as to the imme- 
diate outlook, these will be found in The 
Weekly Trend Letter. Anyone who is 
trading or investing in stocks will realize 
that the task of accurately defining the 
Trend is an entirely different proposition 
from that of collecting and publishing 
ideas of various people as to how it 
should be done. 

That the majority of THe TicKer’s 
readers regard us as qualified for this 
work and are willing to pay a fair price 
for the service, is demonstrated by their 
ready response to the announcement of 
our Trend Letter. In fact, many of 
these subscriptions have been imme- 
diately entered for months in advance 
without any prelimanry correspond- 
ence whatsoever. 


- SUBSCRIBERS CLUBS. 


One of our subscribers who lives in Brooklyn, states that he would 
like to meet other subscribers residing in the same city, for the purpose 
of studying THe Ticker, discussing articles contained therein, and ex- 


changing ideas in general. 


If any of our Brooklyn suscribers would like 


to co-operate in this way, their addresses may be sent to this office. 


The suggestion seems a good one. 


Some people are able to get more 


from THe Ticker’s pages than others, because of a greater insight into 
the market and a deeper knowledge of finance in general. 

Would it not be well for clubs of Ticker readers who are located in 
other cities to get together for mutual benefit? 





Some Facts About Grain 


By EDWARD L. RANLETT. 


HE grain markets of the world 
are regulated primariliy by the 
crops, which are divided into 

two classes; that is to say, the vol- 
ume produced by (1) exporting coun- 
tries and (2) by those countries con- 
suming more than the product of their 
own farms. 

Broadly speaking, the American 
continent, with Canada included, is the 
largest exporting country. The Ar- 
gentine Republic exports more largely 
in comparison with its production than 
any other country, and has a large in- 
fluence in shaping the world’s prices 
for wheat. That crop does not come 


on the market in volume until after 
January first. 


The Russian crop has, however, a 
most potent influence in fixing the 
price in Europe, and the shipments from 
that country furnish the basis for Eu- 
ropean prices. The Egyptian and In- 
dian grain crops are important only in 
their influence at home. 

The most important factor in the 
American grain markets is the 
world’s supply of wheat available for 
export to importing countries. The 
price of wheat is not regulated alone 
by wheat supplies. As a matter of 
course, the shortage in other grains 


has much to do with the price of this 
cereal, though the cheaper grains, 
which are consumed by the middle and 
lower classes of Europe, must show 
a shortage or a surplus in order to in- 
fluence the price of wheat. 

Corn in its price movement is regu- 
lated almost entirely by the American 
product, which is by far the largest of 
any country in the world. Argentina 
now produces corn in considerable quan- 
tity, and the volume of that crop this 
season is a potent cause for strength in 
America. 

All crops intended for human or ani- 
mal consumption contribute more or 
less to the price of all grains. The 
shortage in hay and potatoes in 
America, as well as in parts of Europe, 
has been largely responsible for the 
strength of oats, corn and wheat dur- 
ing the current year. 

To attempt to furnish in a short 
statement the influences which govern 
the price of the great cereals of our 
own country would include details cov- 
ering almost the entire agricultural 
and commercial world. Australia is 
yearly increasing its product of grains, 
and Manchuria will in the course of 
time count in the price equations of 
the world. 


PAYING DIVIDENDS OUT OF CAPITAL. 


New York Court of Appeals has decided that directors of a corpora- 
tion who declare and publish a dividend on the company’s stock, knowing 
that it is to be paid out of capital and not out of earnings, may be held 
personally liable for losses resulting from purchase of the stock by per- 
sons who relied on such dividend declaration. 
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The sources of items are indicated as follows: 
publications. tBanking and Stock Exchange houses. 


financial and investment 
Neither Tue 


*Leadin 
§From official sources. 


TicKER nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it is from sources 


considered trustworthy. 


pages, many abbreviations are necessary. 


Am. Can.—*For Ist 8 mos. of 1911 net 
earn’gs show incr. of abt. 10% or at same 
rate, a total for yr. of abt. $3,115,300 equal 
to 6.84% on the $41,233,300 pfd. outst. and 
as Sept. and Oct. are the best mos., it is 
expected that net for yr. will be 7.6% if 
not 8%. Next div. on pfd. will be decl. 
this mo. and there will be no change in 
rate of 14% quar. Plants are running abt. 
73% of capacity. 


Am, Beet Sugar.—$Co. has decl. an initial 
div. at rate of 5% per an., being 144% for the 
quar. As Co. is earng. between 16% and 18% 
it was consid. by Co. safe as a premanent 
proposition to pay above rate—*Co. is not 
borrowing a dollar of outside money and is 
understood to have over $1,000,000 cash on 
hand and has sold abt. 70% of its 1911 prod. 
ahead of actual manuf., which makes it possi- 
ble to est. profits for the fis. yr. which ends 
March 31 next. 


Am. Car & Foundry.—*Co. has received 
order from N. Y. Cen. for 2,000 box cars to 
cost abt. $1,800,000. Co. has incrd. working 
force by 2,000 during past 10 days on acct. of 
incrd. business, which is more active than at 
any time this past year. Co. also received 
order from St. L. & San Fran. for 2,500 refrig. 
cars and is getting a fair propor. of incr. in 
orders from the various Cos. 


Am, Cotton Oil—8Co. passed semi-an. 
div. of 244% on com. stk. and decl. usual semi- 
an. div. of 3% on the pfd. pay. Dec. 1 to stk. of 
record Nov. 16.—*The annual rep. makes poor 
showing as to earngs., but also shows that Co. 
had cash on hand Aug. 31 $3,445,421 comp. 
with $608,805 at close of 1910 yr. Cur. assets 
exceeded cur. liab. by $10,582,895 comp. with 
work, cap. of in prev. yr. Report 
further states that of Aug. 31 there was a 
surp. of $8,361,462. Co. was fortunate in hav- 


Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these 


ing issued $5,000,000 of an auth. issue of 


$15,000,000 5% bonds early in yr. 


Am. Smelting & Ref.—§The Am. Smeltg. 
Securities Co. controlled by Am. Sm. & Ref. 
Co. decl. reg. quar. divs. of 144% on pfd, “A” 
and 14% on pfd. saa stks. pay. Dec. 1. 
Books ‘close Nov. 23, reopen Dec. 4. The 
Securities Co. controls the selling of 340,000,- 
000 Ibs. of an. copper prod., a gain of over 
200,000,000 Ibs. in 4 yrs.—*In 1912 Am. Smeltg. 
interests should take actual leadership in 
copper prod., as Ray Consol Chino, Braden, 
and inerd. prod. of Utah Copper Co. should 
give 200,000,000 Ibs. addi. before close of 1912, 
placing Am. Smeltg. interests in control of 
500,000,000 Ibs. of copper prod. and a com- 
manding position in copper world. 


Am. Steel Foundries.—*Co. with its sub- 
sid. rept. a net loss in 14 mos. end. Sept. 30 of 
$117,132. Official states that during Oct. there 

was a marked imp. in both orders and enqui- 
ries so outlook is brighter, oper. contin. at 40% 
of capacity. The odd period covered by state- 
ment is result of change in fis. yr. from July 
31 to Dec. 31, owing to the deficit, the div. 
paymts. which were paid out of surp. will not 
appear except in bal. sheet to be made public 
after close of yr. At close of 1910 yr. there 
was a profit and loss surp. of $678,912 out of 
which 3 paymts. aggre. $644,400 must have 
been taken. It was stated that at close of yr., 
incl. surp., workg. cap. was abt. $5,000,000 


Am Sugar Ref.—*Co. decl. usual quar. 
divs. of 14% on pfd. and 14% on com. stk., 
both pay. Jan. 2 to stk. of record Dec. 1. 


Am. Tel. & Tel.—*Co. has offered the 
Missouri & Kan. Tel. Co. the right to exch. 
until Nov. 16 their stk. for shs. of Am. Tel. & 
Tel. on basis of 7 shs. of M. & K. Co. for 3 
shs: Am. Tel. & Tel., this is equal to 55 for 
M. & K. stk. which has paid no div. for 4 yrs. 
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Proposal is also made to exch. stks. of Am. Co. 
for those of Western Tel. & Tel. Co. This 
will bring the Bell system, now controlled by 
the Am. Co. into direct relations with Co. 
Prop. is to exch. 4 shs. pfd. “Western” for 3 
shs. Am. Co. and $20 cash, and for com. stk. 
5 shs. Western for 1 sh. Am. Co.—§Report of 
Am. T. & T. for quar. end. Sept. 30 shows 
total, rev. $9,094,370 against $8,714,616 same 
time yr. ago. Surp. after div. $1,345,735 
against $1,383,220, also for 9 mos. to Sept. 30. 
Surp. after div. $4,174,113. 


Am. Tobacco.—*Gov’t approved plan of 
disintegration submitted by Co. with but few 
modifications. When directors of Co. met 
Nov. 1, which was reg. date to decl. div., no 
action was taken, and no paymts. were to be 
made until the will of the courts was known 
regarding reorg. plan. 


Atchison.—$Stkholders have auth. $100,- 
000,000 incr. in com. stk. and provided for 
issue of conv. bonds for that amt. as directors 
may require, also to issue $289,000 com. stk. 
already auth., but not used or reserved for 
other purposes. This brings total cap. up to 

50,000,000 com. and $131,486,000 pfd. stk. 
The purchase of several subsid. lines hereto- 
fore under lease was also auth. For the 3 
mos. end. Sept. 30 rep. shows gross, $25,843,- 
513; Sect 15,826; net, $8,098,180; decr., 


Atlantic Coast Line—8Co. decl. regular 
semi-an. pfd. div. of 24%% pay. Nov. 
Books close Oct. 31, open Nov. 11. Earngs. 
Sept., gross, $2,526,740; net, $755,811, and for 
3 mos. to Sept. 30, gross, $6,901,978; net, 
$1,615,216; incr., $114,443. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—§Report for fis. yr., 
end. June 30 last shows earngs. from rail. 
oper., gross, $88,145,003, a decr. of $756,248, or 

% >; earngs. from frt. traffic, decr., $1,778,175, 
or 2.56%, and from pass. traffic an incr. of 

847, or 4.99%; express traffic shows incr. 

,190, and from transp. of mails a decr. of 

775; oper. expen. shows incr. of $1,432,266 
or 2.34%.—*The Co. in a bad year has paid 
out of cur. earngs. $2,500,000 for incrd. wages; 
$2,250,000 int. on new indebtedness; carried 
$2,500,000 to depre. acct.; distrib. nearly $12,- 
000,000 in divs., and showed a surp. of nearly 
$1,500,000 in cash. Co. with its present equip. 
and facilities can now handle $100,000,000 of 
business a yr. The total oper. inc. was $22,- 
634,375, a decr. of $1,863,479 comp. with prev. 
yr. In last fis. yr. Co. purch, 8,272 frt. cars, 
26 pass. cars, and 187 locom., and it is stated 
that Co. will soon order 4,500 more frt. cars.— 
§Statemt. for Ist quar. of pres. fis. yr. end of 
Sept. shows business incr. of $23,890,972; decr., 
$624,600, but by red. expen. made gain in net 
of $132,000. 


Boston & Maine.—*Co. has expend. $6,- 
206,922 during 1911 in improving roads facili- 
ties; 160 locom., 300 pass., and 500 frt. cars 
have been ordered and partly recd. This add. 
to pet, cost was chgd to capital acct.—§ 
Co. A reg. quar. div. of 1% on com stk., pay. 
Jan, 2 to stk. of record Dec. 1—*Pres. Mellen 


stated the floating debt is bet. $6,000,000 and 
$7,000,000 and that before July 1 road will 
require $10,000,000 to pay this debt and prov. 
for improvemts.—$Earngs. 3 mos. to Sept. 30 
gross shows incr. $167,688; net outside oper. 
rev. incr. $54,211, while oper. incr. after propor. 
of taxes shows decr. $342,002. 


Brooklyn Rap. Transit.—*Traffic is un- 
usually heavy. Gross for Oct. will show an 
incr. of more than $125,000 over Oct. last yr. 
In Sept. gross incrd. $130,000 and Aug. $140,- 
000. It is figured that earngs. are incrg. at 
rate of $700,000 pr. an. 

Brooklyn Union Gas.—Co. decl. an extra 
div. of 1% in add. to reg. quar. div. of 14%, 
making 7% for the yr. 

Canadian Pacific—*The parallel shows 
Can. Pac., Can. Nor., and the Grand Trunk 
with incr. in gross earngs. of approx. $13,000,- 
000 for the late fis. yr., and the Great Nor., 
Nor. Pac., and the St. Paul decr. of prac. $14,- 
000,000. These 6 Cos. serve the same charac- 
ter of territorv, separated only by an imagi- 
nary inter boundary line showing difference in 
attitude of respective govmts. toward corp.—$ 
C. P. reps. Sept. gross earngs. $10,049,085; 
incr., $733,871; net, $3,917,447; incr., $5,847, 
and from July 1 to Sept. 30 gross $30,132,807 ; 
incr. $2,693,084; net, $11,696,046; incr. $608,- 
154. Co. decl. div. of 2%4% for quar. end. 
Sept. 30, py. Jan. 2 to stk. of record Dec. 30. 


Central of Georgia.—§Earn’gs for Sept., 
gross, $1,284,363; incr., $224,555; net, $472,661; 
incr. $145,071, and from July 1 to Sept. 30, 
gross, $3,310,269; incr., $258,618; net, $950,932; 


incr., $68,839. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—§$Annual report for 
A to June 30 shows 5.14% earned on $62,- 

500 com. stk. against 10.32% on prac. same 
amt. stk last year. There was an import. 
change in mileage. Gross. oper. rev. incrd. 
4.31% and oper. expen. incrd. 15.09%, leaving 
decr. in net 12.28%. Lack of facilities for 
proper oper. of new Chgo. line is respon. for 
poorer showing. The decr. of $1,510,674 in 
net and incr. of $1,319,397 in int. chgs. acct. 
for poor showing for stk. The incr. in secured 
debt was the $16,000,000 414% notes sold last 
May. None of $125,000,000 Ist lien bonds 
auth. have been issued. The bal. left after 
fixed chgs. was $3,228,000, a drop of $3,062,000, 
or 49%. Pfd. div. of 5% required $3,139,000, 
leaving a bal. of only $88,000 for prof. and loss 
surp. During yr. Co. paid $6,218,565 for add. 
bettermts. and equipmt., and had in treas. at 
end of last fis. yr., $5,279,000 1st mtg. bonds of 
the Chgo. line, which have not yet begun to 
pay int. to controlling Co—§Earngs. for Sept. 
show gross, $2,950,357; decr., $10,974; net, $1,- 
108,658; incr., $24,010. 


Chgo & Alton.—*Co. put back into prop. 
out of earngs. for Sept. and Oct. $100,000 more 
than last yr. Earngs. for Oct. gross, $1,368,- 
820; incr., $63,063, and from July 1 to Oct. 31 
gross, $5,424,903; incr., $172,691. 


Chgo Burl. & Quincy—*Reduction in 
oper. expen. incrd. amt. earned by over 3% 
The road earned in last fis. yr. almost twice 
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the 8% div. rate, or 15.2%. In 1911 Co. has 
expend. $15,858,217 for new lines and exten., 
also for add. and bettermts., of this amt. $11,- 
031,462 was chgd. to capital acct. and $4,286,755 
to incr. for yr. In 1910 the total expend. was 
$8,987,193. Co’s. surp. for yr. was $3,149,880 
comp. with $1,112,612 last yr. 


Chgo, Great Western.—$Report filed with 
Iowa State R. R. Com. shows for yr. net incr., 
$767,907; earngs. for Ist half Oct., decr. abt. 
10%, and 2d half shows only i imp. Sept. 
gross was $1,207,118; incr., $59,508; net, $400,- 
832; incr., $65,604, and from July 1 to Sept. 30 
gross, $3,361,566; incr., $158,888; net, $965,457 ; 
incr., $44,183. Bal. sheet as of June 30 shows 
cash on hand, $3,891,549; workg. assets, $6,- 
485,798; total workg. liab. $1,594,719; profit 
and loss surp., $1,223,683. Co. is fortunate in 
occupying the highest prod. agri. region of the 
Middle West. 


Chgo. Mil. & St. Paul.—*For the 2 mos. 
end. Aug. 31 Co. reports a decr. of $799,800 in 
gross and a decr. of $708,000 in net, after de- 
ducting expen. and taxes. Maint. of way and 
structures to Aug. 31 incr., $102,000, or approx. 
6%, while maint. of equipmt. incr., $72,000. 
or 5%, so Co, is determined to preserve its 
plant regardless of net showing—tTOper. of 
entire system for Sept. show surp. over chgs. 
(but not incr. from other sources) approx. 
$1,000,000, and for the 3 mos. to Sept. 30 surp. 
over chgs. was $2,765,413, therefore for the mo. 
Co. showed appar. def. of $300,000, as reg. mo. 
disb. of div. calls for approx. $1,350,000. For 3 
mos. on same basis def. would be abt. $1,700,- 
000, but may be partly offset by “other incr.”—§ 
The Puget Sound for Sept. shows gross, $1,- 
369,364; incr., $206,965; net, $512,268; incr., 
$10,937. From July 1 to Sept. 30 gross, $4,064,- 
= incr., $589,305 ; net ; $1,568,083 ; decr., $18,- 


Chgo. & Northwestern.—§Co.’s finan. 
position is not as strong as in 1910. The cash 
resources were red. from $18,503,988 in 1910 to 
$12,964,393 in 1911, a decr. of $5,539,595, or 
approx. 30%. Workg. cap. excl. of val. of mat. 
and supplies, and incl. among cur. liab. items 
accrued, but not due amted. to $10,030,750, 
against $15,480,184 at close of 1910. During 
yr. Co. red. its funded debt $6,482,000 and 
incrd. it by $22,500,000 gen. mtg. bonds issued 
to reimburse Co. for const. expend. and retir- 
ing mat. bonds. This left total bonds held by 
public and in sinking fund as of June 30, 1911, 
$169,214,000, an incr. of $16,018,000 over 1910. 
Co. spent and chgd. to cap. acct. $12,959,348 for 
equipmt. and sundry const. Sept. gross was 
$6,966,113; decr., $338,722 from 1910; oper. ex- 
pen. decr., $209,396 and total, inc. decr., $150,- 
358, after decl. propor. of fixed chgs.; oper. 
surp. decr., $154,508. Co. decl. reg. quar. divs. 
of 2% on pfd., and 134% on com. stk., pay. Jan. 
2 to stk. of record Dec. 1. (See Great Nor.). 


Colorado Fuel & Iron.—§Report for yr. 
end. June 30, 1911. Gross earngs., $22,934,685; 
decr., $705,127, or 3% comp. with prev. yr. 
Oper. expen. $19,456,335; decr., $440,861; net, 
$3,478,349; décr., $264,265; incl. incr. from 
other sources than oper., $671,599; net incr. 


was $4,149,948, being $219,586 less than prev. 
yr. After all fixed ong, sinking fund, etc., 
surp. remains of $1,259,672 carried to profit 
and loss. Report shows on June 30 Co. had on 
hand $3,590,120 in cash; workg. assets were 
$10,150,626, and workg. cap., $8,295,318. 


Colorado & Southern.—§Co. reports for 
fis. yr. end. June 30 a final surp. for all lines 
for the 12 mos., $515,994, against $1,184,915 a 
yr. ago. During the fis. yr. ref. and exten. 
mtg. bonds were issued to cover expend. for 
bettermt. and add. during calendar yr. 1910, 
amtg. to $1,067,890. The Ist mtg. of C. S. & 
C. C. D. Ry. was retired through sinking fund 
$33,000 and def. rentals under equipmt. leases 
$375,226 were discharged, so that net incr. in 
mtg., bonded and secured debt for yr. was 
$659,664. There were sold from treas. of Co. 
$3,407,000 ref. and exten. mtg. bonds, the pro- 
ceeds reimbursed treas. for new lines, add. and 
bettermts. There were chgd. to cap. acct., #,- 
770,750 for add. to property. A decr. of nearly 
$1,000,000 in gross since July shows heavy 
traffic changes. Loss in 4th week Oct. was 
$150,524, or 26%, and 16% for fis. yr., since 
Jan. Ist gross has decr. over $2,000,000. 


Consolidated Gas.—$Co. decl. regular 
quar. div. of 14%. It is est. that surp. for 
divs. after add., bettermts., and depre. will be 
at least $8,000,000, or 8% on outst. stk., thus in 
a comp. poor yr. surp., after full div. require- 
mts., will be at least $2,000,000, and a final 
surp. more than $12,500,000. The Co. will also 
show undistrib. subsid. earngs. above 10%, so 
that real earngs. aggre. at least 18%. Con- 
servatism in retaining the 6% rate of div., al- 
though earnings. warranted higher rate, has 
given stk. much stability. 


Crex Carpet.—§Pres. Robinson says, fa- 
cilities have been incrd., is oper. at capacity, 
and having all the Co. can do to keep up with 
orders, Earngs. do not show great incr., al- 
though have fully held their own, and the an. 
rep. for fis. yr. Dec. 31 should make as good 
showing as 1910, when 10.13% was earned on 
the $3,000,000 stk. Divs. have incrd. with 
growth of earnings, 2% in 1908; 5% in 1909; 
5%% in 1910, and 6% this yr., which has just 
been decl. (3% semi-an.) pay. Dec. 15 to hold- 
ers of record Nov. 30. 


Crucible Steel—§Annual report for yr. 
end. Aug. 31 shows net profits $2,595,138, comp. 
with $3,523,402 in prev. yr. The paymt. of 
$1,730,278 in div. left bal. of $999,488 against 
$1,747,153. Int. on mtgs. incrd. from $13,463 
to $172,248, redg. surp. to $827,240, against 
$1,733,690 in prev. yr. 


Del., Lacka, & Western.—$Year’s earn’gs 
are est. at 41.5% on the $30,144,000 stk. Co. 
has decl. a stk. div. of 35% pay. in stk. of 
Lacka. R. R. of N. J., approx., $10,600,000 of 
this 4% guar. stk. will be paid to stkholders of 
the Lacka. R. R. The div. is pay. to D. L. & 
W. stk. of record Dec. 1 and delivery made 
prior to Jan. 1. During past 5 yrs. stkholders 
have recd. extra divs. aggre. 140%, or avge. of 
28% a yr. in add. to the reg. 10% pr. an. 


Denver & Rio Gr.-Western Pac.—$In. 
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Ist two mos. of cur. 7 (July and Aug.) 
gross earngs. were $4,1 ; decr., $84,445; 
oper. expen. incrd., $174,429, leaving net decr. 
in oper. incr., $258,874; total oper. incr. for 2 
mos. was $1,160,334, a decr. of $254,107 from 
corres. period 1910. At present rate of earngs. 
of.Western Pac. the deficit will amt. to $1,100,- 
000 in 1912, yr. which D. & R. G. will have to 
make good, but officials say Sept. showing will 
be better than Aug., and outlook for the fall 
mos. indic. a further decr. in the deficit after 
chgs. for cur. fis. yr. Report for D. & R. G. 
Sept., show gross $2,306,546; incr., $48,935 ; net, 
$232,404; decr., $8,568 and from July 1 to Sept. 
30, gross, $6,472,248; decr., $35,510; net, $539,- 
558; decr., $289,527. Report of Western Pac. 
for Sept., gross oper. rev., $537,691; exp. and 
taxes, 114; oper. incr., $140,577; net incr., 
$114,018. 


Distilling Co.—*Net profit for fis. yr. 
end. June was $1,236,157 comp. with $702,- 
408 in prev. yr. and $1,477,695 two yrs. ago. 
No reports of Co. have been made since control 
was assumed by the Distilling Securities Co. 


Erie.—§Co. reports some for Sept. 
gross, $5,094,261; decr., $73,918; net, $1,345,- 
619; decr., $76,163, and from July 1 to Sept. 
30, gross, $15,382,018; incr., $266,058; net, $4,- 
431,711; decr., $73,796.—tPersistent buying of 
the stk. still contin., and advices from sources 
abroad which are in position to know the facts 
state that buying is for acct. of Can. Pacific. 
Pub. Service Com’n. granted permission to 
auth, $4,600,000 gold trust equipmt. oblig. to 
secure const. and lease to Erie of 1,000 box, 
3,000 gondolas, 500 flat, 300 automobile, 200 
refrig., 35 pass. cars, and 55 locomotives. 


Federal Min. & Smelting.—$Net ecarngs 
of $402,088, after paymt. of , div. on 
pfd., leaves equiv. to 6.7% on the $6,000,000 
com, stk. for fis. yr. end. Aug. 31. This comp. 
with deficit of $95,219 after pfd. div. in prev. 
fis. yr. The pfd. receives 7% on the $12,000,- 
000 shs. Total net earngs. were $1,241,115 
against $743,808 in prev. period. The surp. at 
end of yr. was $1,275,000, an incr. of $260,724. 
Pfd. divs. have been paid regularly since incorp. 
and only one yr. 1 1910, has Co. failed to 
show them earned. Officials say the pfd. div. 
is in no danger, but outlook is not promising 
for com. stkholders. 


General Chemical—§Co. decl. regular 
quar. div. of 14% on com. stk., pay. Dec. 1 to 
stk. of record Nov. 20. 


Great Northern.—tJas. J. Hill stated G. 
N. will haul 40,000,000 more bu. of grain than 
last yr. This equals about 37,000 cars, and 
the avge. rev. per car on this road is $80—so 
if prediction proves true, it will mean $3,000,- 

gross this fis. yr. from grain alone. . In 
1911, $6,404,037 more expend. on additions. 
There is (a8 reba to doubt contin. 
the 7% rat earngs. for Sept. were 
$6,549,300, an incr. of $254,400, or 4%, and net 
imcr’d $530,400, or 19%, over Sept. last yr. 
Co. closed the 1911 fis. yr. with bal. after all 
chgs. and div., —ftIn Ist quar. of 
pres, fis. yr. Chgo. & Northw. cut maint. 


$1,000,000 to keep net earn’gs at last yr. level. 
Great Nor. cut maint. $800,000, but net incr’d 
$1,336,500. The former shows surp. after div. 
at rate of only $1,700,000 pr. an., while G. 
Nor. surp. is at rate of nearly $5,000,000 per. 
an., with equities of G. N. far more val. than 


those of Chgo. & Northw. 


Great Nosthern Ore.—*In event of can- 
cellation of the ore lands to Steel Corp. the 
lands would be leased in part or as a whole 
to other iron ore users, but what effect a 
change of tonnage transp. to upper Lake ports 
by the Great Northern is problem. It has 
been suggested that trustees of the land might 
engage in mining the ore instead of leasing 
the land. The property is supposed to con- 
tain 300,000,000 tons. Abrogation of lease 
would mean a sharp red. in frt. rev. of Great 
Nor., for at 80c. a ton the loss of 6,750,000 
tons in 1915 would be close to $5,550,000 a yr. 


Harriman Lines—§U. P. earngs for 
quarter end. Sept. 30, gross, $23,477,026; 
decr., $1,528,739; net, $10,250,969; decr., 
$744 ; S. P. earngs. for same period. 
gross, $33,890,847; decr., $1,002,811; net, 
$11,933,517; decr., $731,068—*Gross earngs. 
of both roads have not yet caught up with 
yr. ago, but falling off of $211,854 or 2.4% 
for “Union,” and $316,784-or 2.6% for 
“Southern” in Sept. mark. smallest comp. 
decr’s. shown in 10 mos. 2 or 3 good mos. 
will show the 2 roads enter last half of fis. 
yr. on parity with same date of 1911 fis. yr. 
The $5,000,000 Oregon Wash. 4% bonds 
rep. recently sold took place fully 2 mos 
ago. decl. reg. quar. div. 2\%4% in 
com. stk., pay. Jan. 2. S. P. decl. quar. div. 
of 14% pay. Jan. 2. Announced that $53,- 
728,000 aos realized by Oregon Short 
Line R. R., from investment in Nor. Securi- 
= Co. has been transferred to the Union 

‘ac. 


Hocking Valley—§Co. reports for yr. 
end June 30, shows seep. over div. of $1,- 
392,731 comp. with $1,566,737 in prev. yr. 
Bal. sheet as of O56 30, shows a profit 
and loss surp. of $7,300,255 comp. with $6,- 
097,662, June 30, 1910. From July 1 to 
Sept. 30, gross earngs, $2,016,951; decr., 
$169,449; net, $815,983; decr., $129,850. 


Illinois Central—§Co. reports for Sept. 
gross, $5,222,385; decr., $96,538; net, $1,001,- 
729; decr., $310,824; and for 3 mos. to Sept. 
30, gross, $15,902,153; incr., $450,425; net, 
$3,069,369; decr., $390,209. 


Inter. Agri. Corp.—§Annual report will 
show, for fis. yr. end June 30 last, soon 
to be issued, net earngs. approx. $2,000,000 
comp. with $1,017,500 in 1910. yr., incr., 
$982,000. Co. has now $12,450,000 pfd. stk. 
outst.. and div. req. at 7% rate are $871,- 
500, assuming that this amt. of stk. has been 
outst. entire yr., bal. for com. div. would be 
$1,128,000, equal to over 12% on the $9,- 
330,000 com. Co. is prod. more than 600,- 


000 tons of acid phos. pr. an. 
Interborough.—*Gross receipts for Oct. 


Co. made the biggest gain of any mo, this 
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yr. The incr. avged. nearly $5,100 a day, 
comp. with $3,400 daily in Sept., 1,300 in 
Aug. and 1,100 in July. In Oct. $4,700 a 
day was contrib. by the subway lines, and 
abt. $400 by elevated. It is conserv. esti- 
mated that Co. will show surp. for yr. equal 
to abt. 17%% on its $35,000,000 cap. stk., 
against 14.69% last year. 


Intercon. Rubber.—$Co. reports for fis. 
yr. to July 31, gross earngs, $2,714,255 
or $344,460 more than prev. yr., expen. 
were $73,737, a decr. of 874, leaving net 
profits, $2,640,518; incr., $372,334. During 
yr. Co. paid $1,299,490 in div., or $387,049 
more than prev. yr., and carried to surp. 
$1,203,882, making total surp. July 31, $1,- 
734,248. 


Inter. Harvester.—*Co. shows a valua- 
tion in event of dissolution under the Govt. suit 
as follows: Net appraisal of real estate, plants, 
ore and timber lands, $44,194,000, expended for 
capital add. since time of organ., $27,692,000. 
Net quick assets Dec. 31, $97,000,000; total, 
$168,886,000. Deduct. for liquid. of $60,000,- 
000 pfd. stk., at par $60,000,000, leaves an 
equity of $108,886,000 for the $80,000,000 
com. stk. This shows a liquid. val. of $136, 
and the 97,000,000 of quick assets will re- 
tire the pfd. stk. at par and leave $46 pr. 
sh. for the Com.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. 
of 114% on pfd., pay. Dec. 1, of record 
Nov. 10. Missouri Sup. Court has ousted 
Co. from the state and fined $50,000. 


Inter. Paper.—§Co. reports for yr. to 
June 30; gross incr. over $23,000,000, the 
largest in Co.’s history, an incr. of $3,636,- 
717, and net incrd. over last yr. $653,951. 
Plants maint. by expend. of $1,185,000 and 
for depre. $484,760, both items being chgd. 
direct to oper. acct. Actual decr. in float- 
ing debt during yr. $3,250,000, and through 
sinking fund bonded debt was red. $420,- 
000. Co. has already renewed large num- 
ber of contracts for next yr., all at same 
price, $2.25 pr. hundred Ibs., the largest 
contract has not yet been renewed and 
prob. will not be. 


Kansas City Southern.—*Bal. sheet as of 
June 30, shows imp. of $2,164,987 in work 
cap., as comp. with June 30, 1910. Gross 
earngs. were $1,543,373 for Ist 2 mos., show- 
ing shrinkage of abt. 8%, comp. with corres. 
mos.; Sept. gross will not alter this per- 
cent. of decr. For 3 mos. to Sept. 30, gross 
earngs., $2,323,564, decr., $226,159; net, $789,- 
750; decr., $175,165. 


Laclede Gas Light.—§$Co. reports for yr. 
to Sept. 30, gross, $4,409,743; net earngs., 
$1,995,660; an int. chge. on bonds outst. 
$1,000,000, leaves surp. $995,660. Actual 
int. on bonds, during period above, was 
$956,619, so that actual surp. was $1,039,041. 


Lehigh Valley.—tLast yr. Co. earned 
14% on the com., including large stk. issue 
and appro. of $980,549 for add. and better- 
mts. Potal appro. since so-called “Coal 
Trust” was formed 10 yrs. ago, exceeds 
$13,000,000. During same period Co. has 


put back into prop., out of surp., $34,000,- 
000 after div., therefore, nearly $48,000,000 
out of earngs. went back into prop. Avge. 
price of stk., 1899 to 1901, was only 57%, 
so that with large amt. put back makes stk. 
well worth $150 now, against 57% then. 
Incrd. earngs. still incr. val., and consid. 
both assets and earngs., makes the intrinsic 
val. abt. $170 pr. sh—*Earngs. for Sept. 
was largest in Co.’s history, being at rate 
of $40,000,000. Incr. was $402,428 or 13%, 
all this except $21,731 was absorbed in oper. 
expen. 


Louisville & Nashville.—*The fis. yr. end- 
ed June 30 was not as good as last, earn’g 
14.36% on outstand’g stk. against 17.35% in 
1910. The gain in gross of $53,993,740 was 
a little over $1,500,000, or 2.8%, but the 
incr. in oper. expen. was more than $4,000,- 
000, making oper. ratio 71.27 against 66.72 
in 1910. All departments of oper. cost more 
and maint. appropriations were heavy. 
Over $2,000,000 was spent on equipmt. dur- 
ing yr., and many imp. in addition, all of 
which was chg’d up to capital as shown by 
bal. sheet. Co.’s work. cap, amts. to $39,- 
478,479, against $42,872,574 in 1910, showing 
over $3,000,000 loss during yr., but still in 
strong position. Co. now pro. to estab. its 
own Telegraph and Telephone business for 
own use, and also that of the public.—§Rep. 
of earngs. for Sept, shows gross $4,750,658, 
incr. $140,487, net $1,451,832, incr. $175,858. 
From July 1 to Sept. 30, gross, $13,620,489; 
iner., $251,452; net, $3,824,707; incr., $463,737. 


Minn. & St. Louis—Iowa Central.—*Spe- 
cial meeting held Dec. 19, anth. bond issue 
and incr. of $8,000,000 pfd. and $9,000,000 
com. stk. The stk. incr. is to provide for 
exch. of Iowa Cen. stk. The new bond 
issue will be for ref. purposes for both Co.’s 
and new const. Total outst’ bonds and 
other oblig. of the 2 Co.’s amt. to about 
$44,000,000, leaving $31,000,000 over ref. 
prov. for new const. etc. Plans call for 
building 500 miles of line, incl. exten. of M. 
& St. L. to the Canadian border, and Iowa 
Cen. to St. Louis.—§Earngs. of Minn. & St. 
L. for 3 mos. to Sept. 30, gross, $1,199,383; 
net, $322,254. Earngs. of Iowa Cen. for 
Sept., gross, $317,687; incr. $8,425; net, $84,- 
833; incr., $13,083; and from July 1 to Sept. 
30, gross, $874,321; incr., $19,995; net, $193,- 
963; incr.. $23,883. 


Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie.—§Earngs. 
for Sept., gross, $1,783,590; incr., $512,853; 
net, $859,506; incr., $340,516, and for 3 mos. 
to Sept. 30, gross, $4,488,785; incr., $805,985; 
net, $1,913,782; incr., $501,692. Earngs. for 
Oct., gross, $2,610,789; incr., $448,870 


Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—*Co. has purch. 
the Wichita Falls system of Rys., embrac- 
ing about 450 miles of road. The fis. yr. 
closed June 30 showed the largest earngs. 
in its history. The total of $29,065,294 was 
9.4% better than 1210. But in 1911 Co. had 
the earngs. of Texas Cen. acqg. in 1910, to 
add to rev., T. C. having earned gross, 
$982,953 in 1911. Even without this M. K. 
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T. incr’d. gross $1,500,000 over 1910. In the 
last fis. yr, M. K. T. cotton traffic was 
$568,928 more than 1910, despite the add. of 
the Texas Cen. to the system. During past 
r. there was applied to add. and bettermts. 
7,457,116, mostly for equipmt, term. and 
rade reduction.—§Earngs. for Sept., gross, 

694,295; incr., $40,241; net, $253,760; decr., 
17,751, and from July 1 to Sept. 30, gross, 
7,229,992; incr., $137,968; deficit, $138,183; 
incr., $364,142. Bal. sheet as of June 30 re- 
flects red. of over $1,000,000 in work. cap. 
comp. with 1910, when it amted. to $1,428,- 
149, so that Co. may have to do some 
finan’g. 


Missouri Pacific—*Bankers have purch. 
$5,600,000 equip. trust notes, which mature 
in 20 equal semi-an. installmts. The equip. 
will consist of approx. 65 locom., 50 pass., 
baggage and mail cars, and 5.400 frt. cars. 
Decr. in net earngs. for Aug. reveals contin. 
of imp. physical condition of the prop. In 
Aug. maint. of way incr’d, $191,000, or 28% 
over Aug., 1910; maint. of equip, incr’d. 
$278,000, or 39%; total incr., $469,000, of 
which $178,000 went-to repairs of frt. cars, 
reducing bad order of cars from 8,000 to 
2,100 since May 1. The cost of transp. 
ratio was 35.5% of gross, against 38.4% last 
yr., a saving of nearly 3% of gross, or at 
rate of $1,500,000 yriy. Earngs. for Oct. 
gross, $5,251,000, incr., $364,000. 


National Biscuit.—$An extra div. of 2% 
on com. stk. has been decl. Last Feb. the 
reg. div. was incrd. from 6 to 7% basis. The 
quar. div. of 14% on ait and reg. 14% on 
com. was also decl. iv. on com. pay. Jan. 
15 to stk. of record Dec. 28. The other 
divs. pay. Nov. 29 to stk. of record Nov. 15. 
—*All the Co.’s 54 plants have been kept at 
full capacity. Com. div. in pres, fis. yr. will 
equal abt. 11% on the $29,236,000 stk. Last 
fis. yr. div. bal. was 9.68%. 


N. Y. Air Brake.—§Pres. Starbuck says: 
Sept. was the largest mo. this yr., in fact 
in a yr. Oct. shows a gain of 25% over Sept. 
and from orders coming in Nov. sales will 
be still larger. Profits will be larger, get- 
ting same prices, while mat. have been 
bought at lower figures. No action has 
been taken yet on decl. of reg. div., but 
money for paymt. of int. on bonds has al- 
ready been — Had div. been decl. 
it would have been payable about Oct. 28. 


N. Y. Central.—*Results of oper. % of yr. 
are known and likely that for the full yr. 
Co.. will show bal. for div. equal to over 
7%% on the $222,729,000 stk. outst., or more 
than $6,000,000 over div. requiremts., allow- 
ance being made for incr. in chgs. of $1,600,- 
000 on acct. of $30,000,000 4% notes sold 
early in yr. Prest. Brown says N. Y. Cen. 
proper handled 26,536 more loaded cars in 
Oct. than in any mo. in history of Co., and 
there is a shortage of equipmt. on all lines. 
Co. has just auth. purch. of rolling stk., 
which incl. recent orders already contracted 
for, to the amt. of $20,000,000, to be paid for 
by a prob. issue of 15,000,000 equip. notes 


and bal. taken from earngs.—§Sept. earngs., 
gross (N. Y .C. proper), incrd. $381,000, and 
net, $500,000. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hart.—*Co. is no 
longer anxious to purch. trolley and steam- 
boat lines, owing to past experience. Pres. 
Mellen says: “Oper. of entire New Haven 
system for Ist quarter of new yr. were a 
little better than same period yr. ago, but 
in view of fact that we have a greater amt. 
of stk. outst. (now $178,798,500), we were 
not able to show div. requiremts. fully 
earned. It can be stated positively, how- 
ever, that no thought is being given to issu- 
ance of new sec. of any kind in the immedi- 
ate future—§Co.’s net rev. after taxes 
July, $1,748,780; incr., $664. Aug., $1,945,- 
836; decr., $4,797. Sept., $2,032,653; incr., 
$109,070. Oct. slight imp. over Sept. 


N. Y., Ontario & Western.—$Earngs. for 
Sept., gross, $798,731; decr., $36,612; net, 
193,023; decr., $75,332; surp. after chgs., 
73,938; decr., $72,299. From July 1 to 
Sept. 30, gross, $2,673,741; decr., $65,474; 
surp, after chgs., $499,199; decr., $178,217. 


Norfolk & Western.—§Co. decl. div. of 
144%, increasing an. rate from 5% to 6%, 
pay. Dec. 18 to stk. of record Nov. 30. In 
2 mos. end. Aug. 31, Co. earned at rate of 
11.50% on $75,000,000 com. stk. outst., comp. 
with 9.75% on $69,000,000 stk. same period 
last year. Gross incrd., $475,376, or 8%, 
while oper. expen. incrd. $182,108, or .%, 
oper. ratio was reduced from 64% to 62%. 
The incr. in div. means $316,000 more yearly 
to Penn. R. R., which owns $31,600,000 of 
com. stk. Earngs. for 3 mos. to Sept. 30 
shows gross inc., $4,042,047; chgs., $1,498,- 
203; net inc., $2,543,844; incr., $425,232. — 
tSurp. avail. for div. earned in first 2 mos. 
of fis. yr. is sufficient to pay full yr.’s div. of 
4% on pfd. and leave nearly 1% on outst. 
com, stk. 

North American.—$Co. decl. regular quar. 
div. of 14%, pay. Jan. 2, of record Dec. 15. 


Northern Pacific.—8Sept. earngs., gross, 
decr. $609,682, and the net loss was $317,000. 
For the quarter, decr. in gross has been 
$2,359,000, and net loss $1,173,000.—*Oct. is 
mses | one of the best mos.; this with 

ov. and Dec., will show greater gross than 
in 1910. The road contin. to earn a fair 
amt. above div. requiremts. 

Pacific Coast.—§Co. reports for fis. yr. to 
June 30 gross earngs., $7,798,740, a decr. of 
$104,408 from prev. yr.; net, $1,451,037, a 
decr. of $179,466; oper. inc. after taxes, $1,- 
328,980; total inc., $1,363,678, and a bal. after 
paying $250,000 int. chgs., $1,113,678, a decr. 
of $170,609. Bal. avail. for div. was $869,- 
032, or $175,051 less than prev. yr., and the 
surp. after div. on both com. and pfd. stk. 
was $22,782, against $115,333 in 1910. The 
total a as of June 30 was $3,345,830. Co. 
reports for Sept. gross, $706,337; expenses, 

59,972; decr., 671; net, $146,365; decr., 

16,148, and from July 1 to Sept. 30, gross, 
$2,150,966; sevenens, $1,708,491; decr., $67,- 
063; net, $442,475; decr., $119,513. 
































Pacific Tel. & Tel —*This Co. is a subsid. 
of Am, Tel. & Tel., which owns majority 
of both com. and pfd. In 5 yrs. from 1906 
to end of 1910 fis. yr., gross earngs. incr’d 
from $7,731.600 to $14,667,100, or nearly 90%. 
Net incrd. from $1,464,000 to $2,875,400 in 
same period. Co. has pursued policy of 
putting back into prop. all earngs. above the 
pfd. div. and chging. same to expense acct. 
At close of last fis. yr. Co. had maint. re- 
serve fund of $4,100,000, which now prob. 
amts. to $5,000,000. Actual earngs, are said 
to be approx. $12 per sh. on com. stk. 

Pennsylvania.—t Bal. sheet as of June 30 
just made public is one of the strongest 
ever made by Co., and shows for Ist half of 
fis. yr., cash on hand amtg. to $50,542,000; 
work. assets, $90,770,000; cur. liab. are $31,- 
648,000, leaving work. cap. $59,121,000. The 
June 30 statement shows a profit and loss 
surp. of $99,550,170; incr., $10,330,000 for the 
12 mos.—§Co. has decl. regular quar. div. 
of 1AM. Sept. earngs., gross for entire 
Penn, system aggre. $30,343,000, a decr. of 
$689,000.—*Estim. pres. rate of business on 
Penn. lines, it is expected that at least 
$8,000,000 will be earned in last 3 mos. of 
this yr., and that amt. can be placed as the 
min. surp. after div. at end of the yr. 

Pressed Steel Car.—*Co. decl. regular 
quar. div. of 134% on pfd. stk., pay. Nov. 22 
to stk. of record Nov. 1. Orders received 
in past mo. were: Grand Trunk, 2,000 cars; 
Buffalo R. & P., 1,000; Texas & Pac., 200, 
and several other orders of good size. 

Pullman—$Gross inc. was $38,994,610, the 
largest in history of Co., but only slightly 
exceeding 1910 yr., which was $38,880,805. 
The Co. built 723 new steel cars during yr. 
at avge. cost of $24,000 each, designed most- 
ly for N. Y, Cen. and Penna. The div. bal. 
of 9.2% for the $120,000,000 stk. July 31 was 
smallest since 1900. Co. is now oper. 
5,694 cars, comp. with 5,285 last yr., and 
prac. all profits come from oper, sleeping 
cars, 

Railway Steel Spring.—*Co. has just is- 
sued $3,500,000 bonds covering purch. of an 
extension plant for manuf. of tires and will 
incr. prod. of tires by 40%.—8Net earngs. 
for 6 mos. to July 1 show gain over same 
period 1910. Earngs. in 1909 and 1910 were 
equal to bet. 5% and 6% on the $13,500,000 
com. stk. after paymt. of 7% div. on same 
amt. of pfd., but no com. divs. have been 
paid since 1908. 


Reading.—*The Railway and the Coal Co. 
show large coal business at good prices, and 
still the Coal Co. shows no profit this yr., 
when business is supposed to be the most 
profitable in yrs. Coal & Iron Co. has done 
$6,184,167 of business in 3 mos., yet reports 
a def. of $415,787. The railway in some 3 
mos. handled $10,993,053 traffic, with net 
erngs. of $3,492,050. It is stated that the 
directors have informally approved sugges- 


tion of Pres. Baer that stkholders be per- 
mitted to share in profits of xCé, to larger 
extent, meeting to be held sh and extra 


div. of good propor. is likely to be ordered. 
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Republic Steel—*The Co. carried over 
from last yr. $672,519 undivided profits, and 
total surp. is now over $5,600, _ Work. 
assets are abt. $11,000,000, and Co. is strong 
in cash. Earngs. on com. stk. in 1911 yr. 
was only 2.47%, against 4.53% in prev. yr., 
The work. cap. 
showed loss of $2,754,038. Prin. trouble is 
small margin of profit on steel and iron 
production. 

Rock Island.—*The operating Co. (Chgo., 
R. I. & Pac.) in late fis. yr. earned 7.2% on 
$74,859,500 stk., comp. with 63% in 1910 
and 8.2% in 1909. The railway Co. in 1911 
disb. 5%4% in div., just enough to pay int. 
chgs. on coll. trust bonds of the Railroad 
Co., expenses and taxes, and to wipe out 
def. for the 1910 yr. of the Railroad Co. and 
the Rock Island Co., of $309,470. In 1910 
oper. Co. paid but 5%. While 1911 report 
is very favorable, R. I. pfd. is still far from 
being a div. pay. stk. Incl. undistrib. surp. 
of the Ry. Co. last yr., bal. works out for 
div. 3.7%. In order to pay full 5% on R. I. 
pfd., the Ry. Co. must pay 8.3% on the stk. 
which would mean earng. 10%, which was 
done only in 1907.—§8The R. I. lines for 
Sept. reports decr. of $318,063 in oper. rev., 
$57,332 in net oper. rev., and $27,000 in oper. 
inc. For the ; end. Sept. 30, decr. 
were $895,012, $523,807 and $429,863 respect. 


Seaboard Air Line—§8Amt. earned ap- 
plic. to int. was $6,436,364, covering fixed int. 
chgs. of $3,358,211 nearly twice over, and 
after fixed int. there was a bal. of over $3,000,- 
000 from which to pay a full yr.’s adj. int. of 
$1,248,975. The surp. for yr. was $1,829,000, 
comp. with a def. of $1,141,000 in 1908. This 
yr.’s fixed int. will be abt. $150,000 above last, 
covering full yr. quota on $19,000,000 ref. mtg. 
bonds and $4,000,000 add. sold for deliv. prior 
to Jan. 1, 1912, but will not affect margin of 
safety. Sept. earngs.: Gross $1,837,566, incr. 
$225,837; net $478,812, incr. $33,291, and for 3 
mos. to Sept. 30, gross $5,151,311, incr. $492- 
358; net $1,243,680, incr. $95,701. 


Sears Roebuck Co.—§Co. has decl. — 
lar quar. div. of 14% on com. stk., pay. Nov. 
15 to stk. of record Oct. 31.—*Co. will end 
cur. fis. yr. Dec. 31 with incr. in gross earngs. 
over 1910 about $6,000, or 10%. This will 
make total gross this yr. abt. $67,500,000, 
comp. with $61,500,000 in 1910. As expenses 
in this business are about 89% of gross, there 
should remain bal. for div. abt. $7,400,000, or 
17%, on the com. stk. after ded. 7% for the pfd. 


Southern Pacific.—(See Harriman lines.) 


Southern Railway.—*Gross earngs. in the 
decade ended this year have incrd. from $34,- 
660,000 to $60,345,000, and the surp., after all 
int. chgs., from $3,540,000 to $6,670,000 in 
present year. This yr.’s surp. is over 3% on 
com. stk. So. Ry. has prac. an unlimited 
scope of expan. the equity of this system 
repre. a growth of 10,000 miles, extendg. into 
11 States, comprising 518,475 square miles, and 
a population of abt. 25,000,000, or a quar. of 
the inhab. of the U. S. Gross earngs. last yr. 
incrd. 5.3%, following a gain of 10.9% in 
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1910. Deductg. 1% div. in Apl. and 1% in 
Oct., both amtg. to $1,200,000 (chgd. out of 
1911 earngs.) and 046 for add. and bet- 
termts., there is left a bal. to P. & L. of 
$5,403,957, or $300,688 less than prev. yr., 
when no div. were paid. The net incr. in 
earngs. for July, Aug. and Sept. amt. to 
$276,122 

St. Louis & San Fran.—*During past few 
yrs. Co. has through purch. and const. com- 
pleted a trunk line extendg. from N. O. along 
Gulf Coast into Texas. Co. has valuable traf- 
fic arrangements with Atch. and So. Pac. and 
has acq. 2 other lines, so that the “system” 
itself has now 7,420 miles of road. In all 
this system building Co. has made use of 
bonds and guar. coll. stk. certif., so that fixed 
chgs. have incrd. and accrued from the begin- 
ning. If cur. earngs. must contin. to provide 
for these chgs. the surp. for div. must greatly 
iner. before any div. can be decl. on either 
the 2d pfd. or com. The bal. of disct. on 
bonds despite the $600,000 chgd. off during 
fis. yr. incrd. $1,800,000, and on June 30 aggre. 
$11,590,239, while profit and loss surp. was 
under $5,000,000. Co. reports that loss in 


revenue is getting worse mo. by mo., owing in 
part to lack of building oper. and cutting 
down lumber traffic. 
St. Louis Southwestern.—§Earngs. 
t.: Gross $1,006,447, decr. $27,033; net $213,- 
aad, incr. $34,205. From July 1 to Sept. 30: 


for 


Gross $2,762,394, decr. $141,751; net $396,793, 
iner. $169,713. Oct. earnings, $1,200,000; incr. 


Toledo, St. L. & Western.—tJudging 
from mo. earngs. the road is not earng. its 
fixed chgs. Co. earned in Ist quar. of yr. 
$228,800, after taxes and expenses, but oper. 
costs have more than eaten up gain in gross, 
and net has decr. $28,800; chgs. are now $1,150,- 
000 pr. an., or for lst quar. of present fis. yd. 

000, therefore net fell short approx. $60,- 

Co. contin. the 4% div. on pfd. in face 

of these poor earngs—§Earngs. for Oct.: 

Gross $342,735, incr. $1,453, and from July 1: 
Gross $1,379,706, incr. $59,329. 


Union Pacific.—(See Harriman lines.) 


U. S. Steel—*The Co. will shortly start 
its $6,000,000 cement plant at Gary, employing 
1,400 men. When corp. was organ. it prod. 
500,000 barrels yrly., while in 1910 Co. prod. 
10,000,000. Consump. in the U. S. in 1910 
— 73,000,000. Corp. 3 for quar. end. 

t. 30 net earngs. $29,522,725, comp. with 
108,520 for Sichwne. ‘tee 30 last; $23,519,203, 
arch 31, and $25, Dec. 31 Surp. on 
Sept. 30 after paymt. - all chgs. and div.’s 
was $2,745,494, comp. with $1,869,177 June 30. 
Co. decl. reg. quar. divs. of 144% on pfd., pay- 
able Nov. 29 to stk. of record Nov. 6, and 14% 
on com., pay. Dec. 30 of record Nov. 1. ‘As- 


KIS, 


suming that net in 4th quar. is $22,000,000 and 
depre. chgs. $3,400,000, the yr. would show 
bal. for com. div. $28,690,278, equal to 5.65%. 
Unfilled orders Sept. 30 amted. to 3,611,317 
tons. Orders for Oct. aggre. bet. 35,000 and 
36,000 tons a day, or equal to 10,500,000 a yr. 
In the Govt. suit to dissolve the Corp. it will 
find different state of affairs from Standard 
Oil and Tobacco, as about all competitors have 
no desire to have it dissolved, as the Corp. has 
always given them fair treatment. 


Virginia-Caro. Chem.—*Officials expect 
a yr. of large earngs. Last yr. Co. earned 
only 3.11% on com. stk., comp. with 10.42% 
in 1910 and 7.14% in 1909, the large decr. 
being entirely due to high price the Co.’s 
subsid., So. Cotton Oil Co., had to pay for 
cottonseed. This yr. with immense cotton crop 
profits should be large. Managemt. is opti- 
mistic regarding fertilizer part of business, 
and new plants are under const., adding 110,- 
000 tons to Co.’s yrly. capacity. 


Vulcan Detinning.—* Report when issued, 
for 9 mos. to Dec. 31, 1911, will show much 
8 than 1910. Last pid. div. was at rate 

Earngs. are running away above div. 
require. Directors do not meet until end of 
Dec. In case the Co. receives amt. of claim 
of nearly $700,000 from the Am. Can Co., all 
back div.’s on pfd. stk. amtg. to 21% can be 
paid. 

Wabash.—$Annual rep. to June 30 showed 
a total debit of $6,126,933, an incr. of $3,196,- 
720 over 1910 yr. During yr. the Co. qn 
outst. issue of ref. and exten. 4s by $2,960,000. 
The disc. on bonds because of mkt. cond. pre- 
vented realizing more than 75% of par val. 
Co. carries as an asset $5,774,000 demand note 
of Wab. Pitts. Term, for $5,000,000, with de- 
faulted int. to date, which is uncollectible and 
will prob. be wiped out in reorg. Co. reports 
for Sept.: Gross, $2,582,575; expenses, $1,819,- 
523; net, $763,051, and for 3 mos. to Sept. 30, 
gross, $7,730,656; expenses, $5,557,571; net, 
$2,173,084. 


Western Maryland.—§Report for fis. yr. 
to June 30 shows oper. inc. 521,282, a decr. 
of $242,979; oper. expen. incr. $337,706; total 
surp., $760,336, inst $988,729 in 1910. Gross 
earngs. were $7,200,933, against $7,081,847; 
surp., $219,414, against $660,165; decr., $440,751. 
—*After allowing allotted 4% div. on pfd. stk., 
the bal., $360,336, is equal to 0.73% on the $49,- 
429,230 com. In past yr. the old mileage has 
earned 4% div. on pfd. stk. nearly twice over. 


Western Union.—*In the 12 mos. end. 
June 30 gross earngs. showed $2,700,000 over 
1910, although net was about $664,000 behind 
prev. yr. Bal. for divs. was equal to 5.38%, 
comp. with 5.58% last yr. Over $3,000,000 
more was put into oper. expenses than in last 


fis. yr. 
KK 





Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some ofthe more important proper- 
ties, in regard to which authenttic and trustworthy information has appeared during the 


month, 


Amalgamated-Anaconda. — §Amal. Co. 
decl. regular quar. div. of 50c. a share, pay. 
Nov. 27 to holders of record Oct. 28. Co. 
is earng. $2 per sh. on basis of 12%c. cop- 
per—*All properties were never more 
econom, managed than now, as hoisting is 
done by compressed air and electricity. 
Anaconda will resume oper. by Dec. 1 after 
a 3 yrs. shutdown, which does not mean 
incr. in prod. at this time, as ‘all other 
shafts will be shut down for repairs when 
Ana. starts up. 


Chino.—*In view of large tonnage Sept. 
1, amtg. to 54,186,000 tons, Co. has an as- 
sured life of 30 yrs. Co. will therefore give 
its attention to placing property on a max. 
prod. basis. Bal. sheet as of Aug. 31 shows 
a surp. of $74,000. All of the $2,500,000 6% 
bonds were fully subs. for. 


-Cananea.—*The managemt. states 


that cost of 9c. pr. Ib. which was reached 


some mos. ago is being maint. Based on 
prod. of 4,000,000 per mo., and with copper 
at 12%c., earngs. are approx. $1,680,000 a 
yr., or 65c. a share. 

Goldfield Consol.—*A prominent Boston 
banker says: “Gradual decl. in price of stk. 
should not cause partic. alarm; it is the nat- 
ural result of liquidation of mineral re- 
sources of a mining prep. Co. has had a 
spectacular success, having prod. in 5 yrs. 
$30,000,000 in gold and paid nearly $20,- 
000,000 in divs., but this could not contin. 
indef., as val. at depth show consid. diminu- 
tion, which means incr. of tonnage to maint. 
output of $10,000,000 gross per an.”—tPre- 
liminary figures for Oct. show for yr. 
which ends Oct. 31 earngs. in excess of div. 
req. At rate of 50c. quar., divs. call for 
$7,120,000 yrly. The Co. and its subsid, 
showed undivided profits Oct. 31, 1910, 


$3,840,000, of which $1,549,134 repre. cash 
in bank and on hand. 


La Rose Consol.—*Oper. profits for Sept. 
were $94,779, which shows earngs. are 
maint. greatly in excess of div. req., which 
call for $50,000 per mo. With Sept. figures 
at hand, the possible results for Ist 9 mos. 
of this yr., which will be $916,765, an avge. 
of $102,000 pr. mo.—§Directors have decid- 
ed that the $1,500,000 surp. should not be 
distrib. in any form until after Dec. 31. Re- 
cently some very import. discoveries have 
been made on the properties of Co. showing 
= eae vein of silver values 2,400 oz. to 
the ton. 


Utah Copper-Nevada Consol.—t“Utah” 
estab. lowest cost of prod. thus far in its 
history, during quar. end. Sept. 30, when 
25,851,456 Ibs. of copper were prod. at avge. 
cost of 7.56c. per lb., comp. with 8.02c. in 
prev. 3 mos. Surp. after div. was $361,700 
on the then basis of 12% for the metal out- 
put in Sept. was largest ever rep. by Co., 
9,285,381 lbs. “Nevada” prod. in Sept., 
5,328,983 lbs. The surp. earned during quar. 
was $100,555 after paymt. of div. and ched. 
off $136,991 for the Steptoe depre. Co. has 
only small cur. liab. and assets are $2,236,- 
849 in excess of liab. Co. chgs. $500,000 a 
yr. to depre. of plant, so that when ore body 
is depleted the $7,000,000 investmt. will all 
be chgd. off. 


Copper Notes.—§Copper Prod. Asso. re- 
ports stks. Oct. 31, 134,997,642 Ibs., a decr. 
of 5,897,214 Ibs. Prod., 118,255,442; domes- 
tic deliv., 64,068,307; exports, 60,084,349; 
total consump., 124,152,656; stks. remaining, 
134,997,642; total sales of copper in Oct. are 
est. at 150,000,000 Ibs., of which 100,000,000 
were foreign orders. 








INQUIRIES 


Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired enclose 
stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


The Installment Plan. 


What do you think of buying stocks on the 
installment plan as advertised by several New 
York firms ?— 

We regard it as an excellent plan. You can 
buy stocks on the installment plan through al- 
most any New York Stock Exchange house. 

When this plan was first brought out, a num- 
ber of firms who were not members of the New 
York Stock Exchange charged an exorbitant 
commission rate on such transactions, but there 
is no need of paying anything more than the 
regular 12%4c. per share. 


A Beginner. 

H. V.—It is evident that your experience in 
the stock market has been limited, and we 
would advise you to study the subject more 
thoroughly before making further trades. We 
think the best investment you can make would 
be all the bound volumes of THe TICKER, as 
you will find in them more information in re- 
gard to the stock market and dealings with 
brokers than in any other publication. 

We cannot understand your trade in Copper 
from your description, but your broker’s charge 
against you for the dividend seems to have 
been correct. In regard to the market advis- 
ers, we would prefer to be excused from ex- 

ressing an opinion. If you will refer to the 
head of our Inquiry Column, you will note that 
we do not give advices in regard to the course 
of the market or the value of securities, except 
as may be inferred from articles in Tue Tick- 
ER, or from the “Trend Letter,” for description 
of which see advertising pages. 


Poor Execution. 


Kindly advise me in regard to the following 
questions: I have been trading by the tape for 
the past few months, and have been fairly suc- 
cessful, but the house I am trading with is very 
unsatisfactory. When I give an order I usual- 
ly get 4% or % away from the market price. 
For instance, when. Steel is selling in New 
York at 58, I give an order to buy at the mar- 
ket, and my broker executes it at 4 or % while 
it is still selling in New York at 58. When I 
protest he tells me that there is none for sale 
at that price. When I sell short I get from 
% to % below the market price. This is a 
serious handicap. Would you advise me to 
come to New York to trade or to change brok- 
ers ?—TICKERITE, 

There is no reason why you should not get 
better execution than explained in your letter. 
Occasionally the ticker in Philadelphia will 
get several minutes behind the market, so that 


the price, when your order reaches New York, 
may be a considerable fraction above or below 
the price shown on your tape at the moment. 
We presume, however, you are familiar with 
this fact and have made allowances for it. If 
you will write us giving your name, we will re- 
fer you to a house in Philadelphia which will 
give you as good execution as can be obtained. 


Puts and Calls on Grain. 

What is the present method of trading in 
puts and calls at Chicago ?— 

Puts and calls have been superseded on the 
Chicago Board of Trade by what is known as 
the “Current Indemnity” plan. The cost of in- 
demnities, including brokerage, is $5.50 per five 
thousand bushel lots for dailies, $6.25 for week- 
lies. Smallest amount handled, 1,000 bushels 
of wheat, 5,000 bushels of corn or oats. Set- 
tlements are now made in cash at extreme close 
of the daily or weekly markets. Monthly in- 
demnities seldom handled. Example—If you 
are long at $1.05 and buy daily insurance at 
$1.03, if the market closes at $1.02 you collect 
one cent per bushel. On weeklies, your insur- 
ance is based on the closé at the end of the 
week. You can sell all the indemnities you de- 
sire, but to buy you must first hold grain to the 
amount of your insurance. Your protection 
orders must be placed with the brokerage 
house that handles your grain trades. If you 
are long you buy downs; if short you buy ups. 
Your indemnities have no connection with 
grain trades. That is, your regular trades 
must be closed out as usual in the pit. There 
is practically no trading in monthly indemnities 
and none in the more distant. 


Daily Prices of Wheat. 

Can you tell me where I can obtain the open- 
ing, high, low and closing figures on wheat for 
the last ten years, Chicago market ?—C. 

Wagner, Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago, has recently published a book giving 
the figures you desire in chart form. It is our 
impression that he is sending this book gratis. 
+h would suggest that you communicate with 

im. 


Interpretation of Charts. 


What does “Architect” mean, first article, 
September number, by “arrest an advance.”— 
W. 


In regard to the statement on page 198 of the 
September Ticker, “A gap between tops will 
be likely to arrest a future decline. A gap be- 
tween bottoms will be likely to arrest a future 
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rise.” The meaning is that if Steel common, for 
example, should advance to 70 and make a gap 
between tops, then decline to 65, then advance 
again to 77 and begin to react from that price, 
the gap between tops at 70 would be very likely 
to indicate a new resistance level which would 
tend to check the reaction from 77. This idea 
is believed by many chart students, though it is 
certainly hard to see any good reason for it. 


Copper News—Index Number. 


What is the best periodical covering the 
copper trade, prices, production and general 
outlook? Please tell me how to form a com- 
modity index number from the prices of the 
six basic products, corn, wheat, oats, beef, pork 
and cotton, balanced in proportion to their 
average production over a period of say 10 
years. We will say the prices should be taken 
as one will find them quoted in the ordinary 
newspaper. Do not care for a journal that is 
too technical in the extracting of copper metal. 
What I want is something for the general read- 
er.—E. 

We presume the Boston weekly Commercial 
would best meet your requirements. The Bos- 
ton News Bureau devotes more attention to 
copper than any other daily publication. See 
also Stevens’ Copper Handbook, reviewed in 
the November issue of Tue Ticker. This is 
published annually. 

The way to make such an index number as 
you desire would be to figure up the average 
production for ten years of each of the prod- 
ucts you wish to include. Then multiply the 
price of each one of your six basic products 
per pound, by the average annual production 
of that product in pounds. The sum of the six 
results thus obtained will, of course, be the 
value at current prices of the total of the aver- 
age annual production of the six articles, and 
will give you the desired index number. You 
can reduce it to a convenient size by pointing 
off a certain number of figures every time. As 
the index number is to be compared with itself 
alone, it makes no difference how you reduce 
it, provided you do it the same way each time. 

Change your average production figures 
once a year, say the first of January, or when- 
ever you get final figures on the production of 
all the products you include. 

The result will not be nearly so valuable as 
Gibson’s Index Number showing the cost of 
living, which appears each month in “Essential 
Statistics” in THe Ticker; but perhaps you 
wish to use such a number for some special 
purpose. 


Tape Reading—Scale Buying. 

The idea seems to be conveyed, both in the 
articles on tape reading and in several other 
articles, that each trade higher than the pre- 
ceding trade is to be regarded as a purchase, 
while each trade that is lower than the one pre- 
ceding it is regarded asa sale. Is this correct? 

I don’t believe in stop orders below the buy- 
ing price, except in active trading (tape read- 
ing), immediately below the point of resistance. 
They are all right for protecting profits. My 
idea is to trade in small lots (after the market 


has had a severe decline), and if the market 
goes in my favor on the first lot, to sell out 
on a sharp rally. If the trade goes against me, 
I would hold on, and buy another small lot at 
the next point of resistance. My idea is to 
take my profits on all trades which go in my 
favor and hold all trades that go against 
me. If I buy only first-class dividend-paying 
railway stocks, and have a good, reliable bro- 
ker, I don’t see why I could not make money, 
as the stocks I have to hold would pay me 
regular dividends. I am not going to try to 
make a fortune, but simply good interest on 
my money. 

Will you kindly let me know what you think 
of my plan of trading, as your criticisms are 

valuable.—C. J. 

Your statement of the principle that each 
trade higher than the preceding trade is re- 
garded as a purchase, etc., needs considerable 
qualification. Every trade must, of course, be 
both a purchase and a sale. It is a purchase 
by one person and a sale by another. The prin- 
ciple which has been touched upon in numerous 
articles of THe Ticker is to the effect that a 
large lot of stock purchased in a quiet market 
at a price above preceding quotations is likely 
to indicate buying by large traders. The fact 
that they are large traders does not necessarily 
prove that their judgment is correct, but, in the 
majority of cases, the man with large capital 
has a pretty good knowledge of the market or 
is able to command the assistance of persons 
who have such knowledge. Hence, when large 
lots are repeatedly purchased above preceding 
prices, it is a fair inference that the buying 
is better than the selling, and when large lots 
are freely sold below previous prices, the sell- 
ing is likely to be better than the buying. 

The beginner should avoid drawing conclu- 
sions from a single purchase or sale, as in the 
confusion of business on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange in active markets, the trades may 
not be made in the exact erder in which they 
come out on the tape. It is necessary to watch 
the tape constantly and to form your opinions 
from a considerable number of transactions. 

We believe you will get considerable help 
from a careful reading of the series of three 
articles on “averaging” which will be conclud- 
ed in the December number. 

Your plan of buying small lots of stocks on 
sharp declines is all right, provided you pay for 
them outright. We never advise trading on 
margin without the use of stop orders unless 
the trader is constantly watching the market 
so that he can cut his losses short in the event 
he finds his first opinion was wrong. We 
think, however, that your plan for taking prof- 
its is a poor one. You should hold all stocks 
bought until a boom in the market enables you 
to get a liberal profit. 

If you attempt to carry out your plan on 
margin you are in danger of finding yourself 
taking small profits and large losses—just the 
opposite of what wou should do. This is the 
way the inexperienced trader generally oper- 
ates, and you should take great care to avoid 
falling into this common mistake. We assume, 
however, that you intend to pay for your 
stocks in full. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Modern Railroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. Cloth, 476 pages, with 111 full page 
illustrations. (McClurg.) Price, postpaid, 
$1.85. (For sale by Ticker Pub. Co.) 

This is the most complete popular book on 
railroads that we have ever seen. There is 
hardly any branch of the subject that is not 
covered. It deals with railroads from the de- 
scriptive rather than the investment point of 
view. Some of the subjects discussed are as 
follows: Railroads and Their Beginnings; 
Gradual Development of Railroads; Tunnels; 
Bridges; Passenger Stations; Freight Termi- 
nals; Locomotives and Cars; Rebuilding the 
Railroad; President; Legal and Financial De- 
partments ; General Manager ; Superintendent ; 
Operating the Railroad; The Men on the Line; 
Keeping the Road Open; The General Passen- 
ger Agent; Luxury of Modern Travel; Com- 
muters; Freight Traffic; Express and Mail; 
Mechanical Departments; The Railroad Ma- 
rine; Application of Electricity, etc. The book 
is written in a fascinating style and is devoid 
of technical difficulties for the lay reader. We 
can scarcely recommend it too highly to those 
interested in the subject. 


The Making of a Great Canadian Railway. 


illustrations and large map. Lippincott.) 


Price, postpaid, $3.66. (For sale by Ticker 
Pub. Co. 


The building of the Grand Trunk Pacific, the 
northernmost of the great transcontinental 
lines, has attracted comparatively little atten- 
tion in this country, although it is immensely 
important in the development of Canada. This 
book is a history of the construction of the 
road, and we have found it exceedingly inter- 
esting. The story may be outlined by a few of 
the chapter headings: Birth of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific; The Reconnaissance in the 
Wilderness; Discovery of the “Clay Belt” and 
Porcupine Gold Fields; The Grim Tussle with 
Nature; The Quebec Bridge; Spanning the 
Prairie; Towns and Cities Built to Order; 
Crossing the Rockies; An Empire of Tomor- 
row; pening up the Last Wilderness; 
Through the Cascade Mountains; Track-lay- 
ing by Machinery; A New Pacific Port, etc., 
etc. 

Wagner Five-Year Chart. F. W. Wagner 
& Co., Board of Trade, Chicago. 

A book of 72 large pages, showing daily 
fluctuations in Chicago prices of wheat, corn 
and oats, with opening, high, low and clos- 
ing prices for each day, from December, 
1900, to August, 1911. A valuable compila- 


By F. A. Talbot. Cloth, 349 pages, 41 full page tion for the student. 





Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. In making 
such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 
you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 
you have any preference in this regard. 

We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 


The Figure Chart 


The following figure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July, 1910, Ticker down 
to date given below. It is based on the daily average closing bid price of 20 standard railway 
stocks, and gives a general view of the course of the market since June, 1910: 

June Jul Aug. Oct. Feb. June Sept. Nov. 
22, 27, 17. F 18. 


, 18. 20, 
1910. 1911. 











19 
18 18 18 18 
17 17 17 17 
16 16 
15 

14 14 14 

13 13 13 

12 


ves *100 is subtracted from each figure in order to condense the chart. Thus 19 represents 
, etc. 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


HE figures below give a complete view 
of the financial and industrial situ- 
ation. Under each head we give fig- 
ures for the latest month available, 


T 


for the preceding month (in some cases the 
preceding two months), and for the month 
corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
for each of the four preceding years. 





Average Average Per Cent. 
Cash to 
Deposits, Deposits, 
Prime European New York New York 
Clearing- Clearing- 


Money 
Rate 


Money 
Rate 
Commer- Banks 
cial Paper 
New York. 

4 
41 
4Y, 
5Y% 
4¥, 
8 


4 
4% 
35 
4% 
4) 
3 


6 


November, 1911 
October, 
September, 
Corres’g mo., 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 

Cashto Loans to Circulation 

Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
All Al First of 
Month. 


Per Cent. 
Loans to 


National National 
house Banks. Banks. 
Banks. 
98.9 
98.5 
97.8 
102.8 
101.1 
94.3 
107.5 


house 

Banks. 
25.9 
25.9 
26.8 
26.0 
25.9 
27.1 
20.1 


34.35 
34.25 
35.01 
34.95 
35.22 


16.2 33.23 





New Securi- 
ties Listed 
N. Y. Stock 
Exchange of U.S. 
(000 omitted) (000 omitte 


Bank 


$51,448 $13,545,778 
12,589,769 
13,787,805 
15,871,824 
12,146,793 
13,804,896 


October, 1911 

September, 1911... 

Corres’g mo., 1910. 
“ “ 1909 


1908. 
1907. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


127,257 


Clearings 


Balance of 
Trade 
Imps. or 
Exports. 
(000 omitted) 


Balance of 
Gold 
Movements 
Excluding —Imports or 
N. Y. City. Exports. 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
$6,035,574 Im. $118 
5,404,792 Im. - 351 
5,883,706 3,500 
5,819,482 2,345 
4,912,521 1,833 
5,608,892 796 


Bank 
Clearings 
of US 


d) 


Ex. 





Gibson’s Bradst’s English 
Index Index of Indexo 


Cost of Commod- Commod- 


ity Pes. 
2576 
2593 
2531 
2453 
2306 
2194 
2414 


ity Pes. 
8.89 


Living. 
110.0 
112.5 
112.9 
109.1 
113.8 
105.5 
106.2 


*Sept. 


November, 1911... 
October, 1911 
September, 1911.... 
Corres’g mo., 1910 
“ 1909 
1908 
1907 


+For close of mo. named. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Whole- Produc’n Price U. S. Produc- U. S. St’l 
sale ofIron of tion of Cop- Co. Unfill. 
Price of (Tons.) Copper per (Lbs.) Tonnage 
Pig Iron. (000 o’td.) (Cents). (000 o’td.) (000 o’td.) 
$15.20 12.4 
15.34 12.2 
15.41 12.2 
15.91 12.7 
19.08 13.1 
17.25 14.1 
19.44 13.4 


f 


3,694 
3,611 
2,871 
4,796* 
3,421* 
6,425* 


2,102 
1,977 
2,093 
2,599 
1,567 
2,336 


118,255 
115,588 
126,469 
124,657 





Building 
a Operations, 
dle wenty 
Cities. 


20,532 $40,580,103 
50,038 962,982 
7,235 41,929,528 
5,467t 41,810,000 
100,073 49,305,000 
37,818,000 


*Est. production, 455,149,000 bu.; 1910 


= 
of 


November, 1911.... 
October, 1911...... 
September, 1911.... 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 

“ “ 1909. 

a “ 1908. 
1907. 


tShortage. 


Business 


Failures ———Crop Conditions——\ 
Liabilities. en Wheat. Corn. Cotton. 


$17,068,986 
14,304,315 


Net 
Earnings 
10 Leading 
Railroads. 


Total Winter Spring 


70.4 
70.3 
80.3 
73.8 
77.8 
78.0 


—464,044,000 bu.; 1909—446,366,000 bu. 


$20,601,393 
20,961,313 
21,978,082 
18,969,959 
16,974,300 





The Market Outlook 


Some of the Factors Beneath the Surface of Current Events 
By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
age closing price of 20 standard 
railways since the low point of 
July, 1910, are shown in chart form 

below. The last week given is that ending 
Nov. 18, 1911. 

The diagram also shows, in millions of 
dollars, the course of excess deposits and sur- 
plus reserves of New York clearinghouse 
banks (excluding the trust companies). The 
zero line represents equality of loans and 
deposits. 

It is rare that so sudden and marked a re- 
versal in the price movement occurs as took 
place at the close of the month of September. 
The decline in the averages from near 124 to 
110 had been practically continuous and at 
hottom it appeared that very few, even of the 
most experienced and far-sighted investors 
and business men, knew what to think of the 


20 Rails. 
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situation. The violent attack by the Attorney- 
General on several of our biggest corpora- 
tions, followed by the crash on the French 
and German stock exchanges, and coming on 
top of unfavorable crop reports in America 
and in Europe, resulted in an astonishing 
pessimism of public sentiment. 

Perhaps the turn of the market at the bot- 
tom was first due to the refusal of the holders 
of U. S. Steel stock to become panic-stricken 
at the filing of the Government’s suit against 
that corporation. The settlement of the 
Morocco difficulty was also helpful, as well as 
the arrival at maturity of a big crop of cotton. 
The most important consideration, however, 
was the favorable action of the Circuit Court 
on the re-organization of the Tobacco Trust. 
This opened a “way out” where previously 
even Our most important financiers had found 
themselves involved in — 
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THE TICKER 


A distinct effort to bull the market appears 
at this writing to be on foot. We have the 
usual rumors in regard to melons, special dis- 
tributions, etc., and the general stage setting 
of a bull campaign. 


Money Market.—It seems to me that the 
question how far these advances can be car- 
ried depends to a considerable extent on the 
money market, in spite of the fact that all 
financial writers are now predicting continued 
easy money. Doubtless these predictions will 
prove correct if general business continues 
quiet, but a glance at the chart herewith shows 
that the New York clearinghouse banks have 
only a small excess of deposits over loans with 
which to finance a bull movement in stocks. 
In fact, the decline in excess deposits since last 
july has been decidedly important. We have 

ad, during recent months, no such piling up 
of deposits as usually occurs in the early 
stages of a prolonged bull market. An ex- 
ample of this is shown on the chart from 
December, 1910, to February, 1911, and 
several other more emphatic illustrations may 
be noted in the charts accompanying the 
article “What Makes the Market?” for March, 
1911. There is no getting away from the fact 
that excess deposits are the necessary basis 
of a big bull market. The present advance 


may be carried further without special diffi- 
culty provided that general business does not 
demand money for its own purposes. 

The thing to watch, therefore, during De- 


cember, is the rate on commercial paper at 
New York. The average rate for the month 
of June was 356 per cent. An advance to 4% 
per cent. took place by September, but Novem- 

r has so far seen an easier market. The 
January Ist settlements will, to a considerable 
extent, disclose the condition of business 
throughout the country. If business men are 
able to get over the end of the year without 
undue borrowing we may be assured that 
general trade is still in a healthy condition. 
If, however, those persons are right who 
assert that, owing to reduced profits and high 
cost of raw materials and labor, business men 
are in a less prosperous condition than ap- 
pears on the surface, then this fact will be 
revealed by heavy borrowing in the latter 
half of December and the rate for commercial 
paper will advance rather sharply. If it 
should go to, say, 5% per cent. for prime 4 
mos. paper, I should expect general business 
to begin to draw money away from the banks 
and thus gradually cut the basis from under 
any bull movement in stocks which might be in 
progress. January would bring a return flow 
of deposits, but this would be temporary only. 


Foreign Trade.—While a good deal is said 
about our favorable trade balance, the fact is 
that it is not especially favorable except as 
compared with the years 1909 and 1910, when 


our excess of exports over imports was only 
about half ‘the average of the preceding half 
dozen years. The present condition of our 
foreign trade is about normal. That is the 
best that can be said of it. Where imports of 
gold this fall had been hoped for, we have just 
exported some $8,000,000 to Canada and 
Argentina. Everyone says the money can 
easily be spared, and that is true at the mo- 
ment, but it will not be true if general trade 
begins to demand more money either to pay 
its debts or to do a bigger business. Our 
cotton exports will doubtless continue large, 
but at lower prices, and we shall send abroad 
comparatively little grain until a larger crop 
has been harvested. 


Business Conditions.—There is a notice- 
able improvement in the steel industry, due 
largely to buying by the railroads. Heavy 
purchases of rails, cars, locomotives and 
bridge material began in the closing weeks of 
October. Rail contracts since January 1, 1911, 
have been over 900,000 tons larger than for 
the corresponding period of 1910, and business 
in fabricated steel for the same period has 
been 65,000 tons greater than the previous 
year. Low prices are, of course, the princi- 
pal stimulant which has resulted in this 
larger business, though doubtless the more 
cheerful tone of the stock market has helped 
business sentiment. 

The world’s supply of copper is now down 
to 274,000,000 pounds, a decrease since July, 
1910, of 127,000,000 pounds. This is about 
the lowest point reached by the world’s sur- 
plus stock since the Producers’ Association 
was formed, January, 1909. Copper produc- 
tion continues large, but the demand is also 
excellent. 

Sentiment is much more optimistic in the 
West than in the East. In investment circles 
a better demand for high-grade public service 
bonds is especially noticeable. It would not 
be surprising if business in the Central and 
Western parts of the country should become 
more active and therefore require more capi- 
tal in its operations, but in the present con- 
fused political situation this is something 
which cannot be foretold. 


High Wages and Prices.—The principal 
obstacle to a permanent return to greater 
prosperity is, of course, the high level of 
prices and wages. We have had no such 
general liquidation as took place in 1893 and 
the great question is whether business can 
start on a renewed boom without undergoing 
such a liquidation first. Most careful students 
of past business conditions do not believe that 
this can be done. Many think that the coming 
political campaign will result in a flurry of 
business liquidation which will put things on 
a sound basis for a permanent recovery. 

Nov. 23, 1911. 








